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_ Trouble in Tokyo 


HESE are black weeks for the leaders and people of 
Japan. The Philippines are all but lost. American 
forces are landing on Iwojima, only some six hundred miles 
from the coasts of Japan. -Tokyo and other towns have 
received the first of what promises to be a continuous series 
of bombing raids from over a thousand American aircraft. 
At the same time, the news from Europe—the Crimea 
Conference and the sweeping Russian advances into Ger- 
many—-suggests that the Allies may soon be free to con- 
centrate all their resources against Japan. 

Nor is the political scene at home very reassuring. When 
General Koiso succeeded General Tojo some six months 
480, one of the reasons given for his appointment was the 
need for greater drive and efficiency in the direction of 
war industry, It does not seem that his handling of the 
Problem has stilled criticism. On January 21, he faced a 
restive Diet. One member complained that “ not a single 
‘atisfactory solution ” had been found for the difficulties 
: the munitions industry. Another declared that “ reso- 
ute action is lacking.” There was strong feeling that the 
business world was not fulfilling its task, and the aircraft 
industry in particular came under fire. Japanese corre- 


‘Pondents on Luzon have returned to criticise the quality 


of Japanese aircraft, General Koiso himself admitted in the 
Diet that 
It is a fact that there is a shortage in some fields of 

production which must be made to tide over the present 

crisis. 
It is easy to see that in this situation it would need a great 
deal of optimism in Japan to-day to fee] that there 
is still any chance of victory. It even needs optimism 
to hope for a stalemate. These are days when careful 
people begin to forecast the future with misgiving 
and begin to count the costs and reckon the possi- 
bilities of alternative policies, Other nations have in 
the course of the war faced the same crisis—the growing 
conviction of fighting a losing fight. Their reactions to 
it have varied with their political structure, but, with the 
one exception of Germany, they have all managed to get 
out of the war. 

Italy is the chief example of a nation that has carried 
through a total reversal of its policy once defeat seemed 
certain. The elements which made such a revolution 
possible were the existence of alternative centres of 
authority to the ruling dictatorship and its lack of real 
mass following. In other words, Italy was only very incom-: 
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pletely a totalitarian regime. In Germany, on the contrary, 
the Nazi Party, symbolised to-day not by Hitler but by 
Himmler, has proved strong enough not only to crush its 
potential rivals—the old “ conservative ” elements of army, 
big business and the trades unions—but its grip on the 
German people has so far prevented any catastrophic 
disintegration of the framework of the state. 

It may be that Japanese society resembles the Italian 
far more closely than the German model ; it may be even 
less totalitarian. Until 1940 there was something of a 
parliamentary regime. The single party, the Imperial Rule 
Assistance Association (Taisei Yokusankai), which was set 
up in that year in imitation of the German model was 
never a mass party. It was simply an association imposed 
from above to embrace in a single organisation all such 
groups as local party associations, ARP, youth groups, 
neighbourhood groups and the like. It was supposed 
nominally to replace the two traditional parliamentary 
parties, the Minseito and the Seiyukai, but the party 
members in the Diet only discarded their labels. They 
continued to uphold their identity even though nominally 
they were now a branch—the Imperial Rule Assistance 
Political Association (Taiset Yokusan Seijikai)—of the new 
single party. In 1942, elections were held nominally 
under the single party system ; but a great many of the 
old party men were returned and the new Diet, like the 


old, offered persistent and successful resistance to any © 


attempt at incorporating it bodily in a new regime. 

Thus in Japan so far no mass party of support for the 
rulers exists, not even that semblance of one that existed 
in Italy under Fascism, Japan also resembles Italy in having 
maintained some distinct and potentially competing cen- 
tres of authority. The Emperor is not a complete cipher 
and he is surrounded by a Court in which statesmen 
such as Marquis Kido can, at times, take an independent 
line. In the Diet, the party members still feel some 
solidarity and the business world—which, on the whole, 
they represent—is not completely merged either with the 
bureaucracy or with the army. Even the Services are not 
unified. A moderate and an extremist wing exist within 
the Army, and the Navy has not always seen eye to eye 
with the Generals in the past. 


* 


There is thus a certain amount of evidence to support 
the view that as the prospects of defeat grow more cer- 
tain, the chance will increase of a change of regime in 
Japan bringing in the Japanese Badoglio, ready not to 
negotiate but to accept unconditional surrender. But it 
would be very rash to dogmatise, and there are other 
factors and forces to tell a different story. The centre 
of extremism is the Army and at every decisive turn in 
Japanese policy since 1931 the military leaders have had 
most of their own way. It is also true that their own way 
has hitherto been crowned with quick success. On the 
other hand, to force Japan to accept a fight to the finish 
probably needs the backing of a mass party which so far 
the extremists have failed to create. 

There are signs that they are now making an attempt 
to remedy this weakness. The ringleader is the arch- 
extremist, Colonel Hashimoto, He was partly responsible 
for the 1936 rebellion of the Army. In 1937, he sank the 
American ship, Panay in the Yangtse. After periods of 
retirement for these offences, he reappeared in public life. 
In 1942 he was one of a number of extremists elected to 
the Diet. He has been Vice-President of the Youth Corps, 
which is one of the militarist and militant organisations 
loosely included in the Imperial Rule Assistance 
Association; Another leader of this movement is General 
Tatekawa, a noted extremist of the Hashimoto type, and a 
former Ambassador to Moscow. These men lead a strong 
body of critics who demand an enormous increase 
in the toughness and discipline of the war effort. 
They want a total war fought on German lines. 
Hitherto, there have been ng shootings in Japan to 
increase discipline. This they wish to remedy ruth- 
lessly. Hashimoto is, in other words, a would-be Himmler 
—but, unlike Himmler, he still has no party. However, 
reports from Tokyo in recent weeks suggest that the 
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extremists are now attempting to use the Youth Corps—o, 
Comrades’ League as it is now to be called—as the basis 
of a new totalitarian party which will swallow the Assis. 
tance Association, purge the Court, set up a fully dictatorjaj 
government and prepare Japan for war to the bitter end. 
If they could build up a strong nucleus from the different 
Youth Associations, the Secret Societies and the officers’ 
corps, their plan would be presumably to swallow the 
Imperial Rule Assistance Association and set up a Govern- 
ment based on a single totalitarian party. An essential step 
in such a programme would be to repeat—this time suc- 
cessfully—the 1936 revolt, when officer assassins murdered 
a number of the chief moderate politicians and troops 
marched on the Royal Palace to secure the support of the 
Emperor, Such a purge of the “ moderates” in the pre- 
sent Government, Mr. Shigemetsu for instance, and of the 
Court officials, might be attempted, With the Mikado as 
figurehead, the extremists might be able to develop th: 
strong loyalty and traditional obedience of the Japanese 
people into a fanaticism strong enough to carry a totali- 
tarian party. On such a base, they could, perhaps, emulate 
the Nazis and build a regime tough enough and brutal 
enough to fight to the bitter end. 


* 


Such a crisis is not likely to arise immediately. In spite 
of air-raids and amphibious operations, the Allies are stil] 
some distance away. It seems, too, that the Government 
is aware of these stifrings in extremist circles and distrusts 
them. In January General Koiso appears to have made an 
abortive attempt to take over the Youth Corps himself, and 
Colonel Hashimoto was made to resign some if not all of 
the offices .he holds in the Corps. It is one thing to 
dream of a mass totalitarian party, another to build one 
up at the eleventh hour. The “ moderates ” still seem to 
hold most of the cards and it is possible that external 
events, not internal strength, may decide the suc- 
cess or failure of the extremists’ policy. Any party in Japan 
which seeks to end the war by capitulation must pre- 
sumably feel some assurance that the settlement they 
would secure would be less onerous and fatal than an actual 
fight to the death, The Allied formula of “ unconditional 
surrender ” gives no firm lead on this point. The Japanese 
know that they are to lose their colonies, old as well 4 
new. They do not know whether they are to be allowed 
to avoid mass starvation, They can live without their 
colonies if they can trade, not otherwise. So far no Allied 
pronouncement has demanded the destruction of their 
economic system. But silence is not in itself a lead. There 
is thus, underlying the choice between capitulation or final 
resistance, the question whether in fact annihilation does 
not lie at the end of either course. 

The Allies may, therefore, have more power than they 
know to revolutionise the Japanese situation. There are, of 
course, dangers and obstacles to the formulation of any 
terms. It can be argued that if a Japanese Badoglio 
is encouraged by promising the Japanese some sort of 
economic future, such a policy would involve the Allies in 
dealing with the business leaders who condoned and made 
possible Japanese aggression. The same arguments’ can be 
used against an attempt to come to terms with the Emperor 
or any of his advisers. 

On the other hand, it seems certain that a fight to the 
finish on the soil of Japan itself would be incredibly 
costly. And some might argue that the total destruction of 
the Japanese economy would leave such destitution 1 
Japan and ‘indeed among some of its neighbours that the 
resulting disequilibrium would be in itself a cause of 
future war. 

Whatever line Allied policy follows, it will clearly have 
a decisive influence upon developments inside Japat. 
There the situation is fluid. A struggle for power 
developing and the chances of the extremists may We 
be decided by the hopelessness or the promise of the 
external situation. To state this fact is not to suggest 4 
peace of compromise or a “ negotiated ” settlement. It 15 
simply to point out that if the Allies are following a policy 
of extermination, the way will be long and bitter; and 
they are not, some military and political advantages ™Y 
be gained by saying so. 
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Post-War Arithmetic 


«PD EMEMBER, O Stranger, Arithmetic is the first 
of the Sciences and the Mother of Safety.” 

Unless very great care is taken, the Mother of Safety 
is going to land the British economy in the ditch. To a 
certain extent, a nation can, in wartime, get more than a 
pint out of a pint pot. It can consume—or otherwise use 
for current purposes—more than it produces, by borrow- 
ing, by raising credit or by receiving lend-lease assistance. 
But sooner or later the pint and the pint pot have to come 
together again, and when two and two again add up to 
no more than four, the laws of arithmetic will once again 
have to be deferred to. The estimates of future national 
income made by Mr Kaldor in the Appendix to Sir 
William Beveridge’s recent report on Full Employment 
may serve as a thread on which to hang a few simple 
exercises in post-war arithmetic. 

The gross national income of the United Kingdom (at 
factor cost) in 1938, and the disposition of it among the 
three great categories of expenditure, were as follows* : — 


(£ million) 


Consumption expenditure.................. 3,510 
Government expenditure on goods and services 800 
Expenditure on the maintenance, replacement 

and increase of capital, at home and overseas 705 
eT eT eee eee 5,015 


Mr Kaldor has attempted to make an estimate of the pro- 
bable national income in 1948—a year standing symboli- 
cally (and perhaps over-optimistically) for a time when de- 
mobilisation will have been completed and physical 
shortages overcome. On a carefully stated set of assump- 
tions, he estimates that the net national income in 1948 
would be about 20 per cent higher than in 1938. Put on 
a gross basis, and expressed in money of 1938 value, the 
total comes out at £5,940 million. None of Mr Kaldor’s 
assumptions is immoderate. Nevertheless, their cumulative 
effect is to make his estimate an optimistic one. It is quite 
easy, without any undue pessimism, to imagine a com- 
bination of circumstances somewhat less favourable. Sup- 
pose, for instance, that, instead of assuming with Mr 
Kaldor that the average hours of work after the war are 
the same as in 1938, we assume that the TUC’s announced 
claim fora 40-hour week leads to some reduction in the 
actual hours worked. Mr Kaldor assumes an unemploy- 
ment ratio of 3 per cent, and this, though it is Sir William 
Beveridge’s aim, is, by all past experience, a very low 
figure ; in 1938 it would have meant an unemployment 


*These are Mr Kaldor’s figures, which differ slightly, but 
not significantly, from those in the Budget White Paper. They 
are given gross—that is, they include expenditure on the main- 
tenance and replacement of existing capital equipment—in order 


that, for clarity’s sake, they may cover the whole flow of national 
output. 


total of only 450,000. It is by no means inconceivable that 
the actual rate in 1948 will be 5 per cent. Or again, it may 
be that wartime experience—on which Mr Kaldor bases 
his assumption of a 13 per cent increase in average produc- 
tivity per man-hour—is a deceptive guide to what will 
be recorded when normal times return, especially if 
foreign trade difficulties lead to the necessity for employ- 
ing labour in industries in which Britain is at a comparative 
disadvantage. Let us suppose that the overall increase 
is only 10 per cent—surely not a poor showing for such a 
dislocated decade. Mr Kaldor assumes that the terms of 
international trade (that is, the volume of British goods 
that exchange for a given volume of foreign goods) will be 
unchanged ; but the terms of trade turned sharply against 
Britain when the pound sterling depreciated in 1940, and 
perhaps some of this disadvantage may remain. 

This alternative combination of assumptions is at least 
as probable as Mr Kaldor’s. Their combined effect might 
well be that the gross national income would increase from 
£5,015 million in 1938 to only about £5,500 million in 
1948, instead of to his figure of £5,940 million—all still 
in terms of 1938 prices. Indeed, even this involves some 
optimism ; it is quite possible to imagine circumstances 
in which there would be no increase at all. But let us not 
run the risk of being accused of the crime of pessimism. 
Let us pursue the exercise in arithmetic, on two alternative 
figures, Mr Kaldor’s and a more cautious, but still sanguine, 
one. 


* 


The next step is to split up the total post-war income 
among the three constituents. Here, again, Mr Kaldor 
makes estimates that are not wholly unreasonable, but 
have a consistently optimistic bias. Thus, he assumes that 
the expenditure of the Government and local authorities 
goes up only from £800 million to £845 million (at 
constant prices). This seems a very small increase to allow 
for, even when it is remembered that the service of the 
National Debt and the cost of social security plans are 
excluded, being “transfer payments” and not expendi- 
ture on goods and services. Mr. Kaldor further attempts to 
estimate how much the public, having received a larger 
income and paid its taxes, would freely elect to spend on 
consumption (provided, as is assumed, that supplies of 
consumption goods were available) and how much it would 
save, His answer is that about the same proportion of 
total expenditure would be spent on consumption in 1948 
as in 1938. But here again this surely assumes a remack- 
ably high degree of continence. The war will have effected 
a re-distribution of income in favour of the smaller in- 
comes, which do less saving. An expanded system of social 
insurance will also tend to increase, as well as to stabilise, 
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consumption expenditure. Six years of enforced austerity, 
and the savings that have accumulated as a result, will 
have an effect in stimulating consumption that will last for 
many years and perhaps indefinitely. 


Thus the revised and more cautious estimate must allow 
not merely for a smaller national income than Mr Kaldor 
does, but also for proportionately larger slices of the cake 
for the Government and for “ spontaneous ” consumption. 
The contrasted pictures can be set out as follows: — 


1938 Kaldor Revised 
Actual Estimate Estimate 
(millions) 
Consumption expenditure... 3,510 4,170 3,950 
Government expenditure on 
goods and services ...... 800 895 1,000 
Expenditure on the maun- 
tenance, replacement and 
increase of capital, at 
home and overseas..... 705 875 550 
Gross National Income... 5,015 5,940 5,500 


The third column, it should be remembered, is_by no 
means pessimistic, but merely cautious in its optimism. 


* 


The substantial point that emerges is that the provision 
for capital, being the residuary legatee, may well be left 
far too small, By what is now virtually unanimous consent, 
the rate of capital formation in pre-war Britain was at much 
too slow a rate. Depreciation of plant was spread over too 
long a period, and the amounts devoted to new productive 
equipment were so inadequate that British industry (with 
a few shining exceptions) was gradually falling behind in 
the race for productive efficiency. The post-war need for 
capital expenditures will clearly be much larger than the 
pre-war. There will be six years of deferred maintenance 
to be done—and though the financial funds for these 
expenditures may have been accumulating in deprecia- 
tion accounts, the real resources of manpower and mate- 
rials will have to come out of the output of the year in 
which they are spent. There are the additional expendi- 
tures needed not merely for getting British industry back 
to where it was, but for speeding up the process of 
modernisation. There is the re-stocking of industry and 
commerce, There is all the building work to be done, not 
only in houses, but in hospitals, schools and office accom- 
modation. If £705 million was spent on gross capital 
formation in 1938—not a good year in this respect—a 
sum of £1,200 million (at the same level of prices) might 
be no more than enough to meet the most urgent needs of 
a post-war year. This is all the more true if large sums of 
capital are to be spent on things that, however necessary 
and desirab'e, are not productive in the sense of raising 
national income. The housing programme alone, for ex- 
ample, may well require £200 millions, and this, together 
with the bare maintenance, at pre-war rates, of existing 
plant could easily absorb £550 millions. 


This can be seen very clearly from a comparison of gross 
capital exvenditures before the war with the allocation 
that Mr Kaldor suggests for his £875 million: 


1948 
=— ' Kaldor 
ctua i 
nS stn vestenssodoudeasss 140 “— 
ths .ctebiesevewsetes 4uanne 350 405 
Plant and machinery................ 120 145 
ee ere 65 85 
Working capital and stocks .......... 25 40 
Costs incurred in capital formation... . 60 60 
Net additions to (+) or drafts on (—) 
WUGTEEE GRETENE «o.oo 5 6 vadwbns cheese —55 0 
705 875 


It takes only a moment’s thought to see how utterly inade- 
quate these figures are. How can the public utilities (which 
include transport as well as power) be expected, after six 
years of neglect, to get along with only the same gross 
capital expenditure as in 1938? How can it be supposed 
that an increase of less than 20 per cent for plant and 
machinery, or a total sum of £145 million—to cover 
replacements as well as new plant—will be enough for the 
whole of industry, when the needs of coal. steel and cotton 
alone run into many hundreds of millions? 


iv } 
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Furthermore—and this is what is really frightening— 
the total of £875 million is credible only if all Mr Kaldor’s 
hopes come true. So long as the provis.on of capital is the 
residuary legatee from the national dividend, it may very 
well turn out to be no larger at all than before the war, or 
even smaller, No doubt a time will come again when the 
major difficulty of economic policy will be to find employ- 
ment for all the savings potentially available. But that time 
is not likely to come soon, and until it does the great 
anxiety will be to find capital to supply all the clamant 
demands for it. There is a curious paradox in the compari- 
son between British economics, as they seem to be develop- 
ing, and Russian economics under the First Five-Year Plan. 
Soviet Russia, which claimed to be anti-capitalist and 
interested in the workers’ welfare, gave capital formation 
a first charge on the national income and left consump- 
tion as the residuary legatee—with the result that there 
were two years of famine, Britain, which is a capitalist 
country and believes in freedom of enterprise, gives 2 
priority (after taxation) to consumption, with the effect 
that the supply of capital may well prove inadequate to 
sustain a capitalist economy. 


* 


The conclusion for practical policy would seem to be 
that capital formation must not be allowed to be the neg- 
lected residuary legatee. All those who believe in any form 
of purposive direction of the national economic policies, 
however general and overall in character, should see the 
necessity of a Plan for Capital—and those who have the 
largest interest in the survival of the capitalist system ought, 
in this case, to be the chief shouters for Planning. But this 
is where the laws of arithmetic come in. If more is to be 
found for capital formation, then one of three things, or 
some combination of all three, must happen. Either the 
total national income must be made larger ; or Govern- 
ment expenditure must be reduced; or consumption 
expenditure must be compressed below what it would 
spontaneously be. An increase in the national income 
would, of course, be the ideal remedy. But, apart from the 
familiar requirements of hard work and a ban on restric- 
tive practices of all kinds, the chief prescription for 4 
rising national income is the rapid investment of productive 
capital—which takes the argument back to where it 
began. Governmental economy is always to be desired ; 
but there is not much prospect of achieving a great deal 
without fundamental changes in policy at home and abroad, 
which would be neither possible nor desirable. The con- 
clusion is inescapable: if there is to be more for capital, 
on which the future progress of the community depends, 
there must be less for consumption in the present (that is, 
in the immediate post-war years). But this, in its turn, is 
easier to say than to accomplish. One way of limiting con- 
sumption would be to retain the rationing and other 
controls after the physical shortages disappear. Another 
would be to mop up purchasing power by a continued 
high-pressure National Savings campaign and by taxation 
higher than is necessary to balance the budget. A third 
method—the classical method of a free economy—would 
be to issue unlimited credit to those who want to under- 
take capital expenditures and let it exert an inflationary 
effect on prices. None of these. it will be seen, is both 
politically practical and desirable. But the choice before 
the country may well be between some combination of 
these evils and a famine of capital. 

A famine of capital could hardly help but be disastrous. 
Its immediate effect would be to limit the pace of recon 
struction and to hobble most plans of social development. 
Its more distant effect would be to slow down a rate 
internal progress which badlv needs speeding up. There 
are lessons for both Left and Richt to learn before economic 
policy can be put on a sound footing. The Left will have 
to learn the lesson that Stalin taught—that the best way 
to increase consumption in the future may sometimes be 
to limit it in the present. The Right will have to learn that 
those who will the end of an abundant supplv of capital 
will have to will the means of an apparatus of economic 
direction and control. And both will have to re-learn the 
relationship between a pint and a pint pot. 
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Counties ‘and County Boroughs 


AST Thursday’s debate on local government areas 

was disappointing. The Commons gave general 
approval to the Government’s intention to mainta.n the 
present framework of local government, but to appoint a 
Boundary Commission with powers to change the areas 
and status of all local authorities. The delegation to a 
judicial tribunal of what seems a politically insoluble 
problem has much to recommend it, But the Commission 
will only. touch the fringe of the real problem, unless 
Parliament gives it a clear mandate to proceed boldly and 
is willing to uphold the major decisions (those concerning 
counties and county boroughs) which require Parlia- 
mentary approval, Mr Willink stated, however, that the 
“general directions” to the Commission would be issued 
by himself, after consulting with the local authorities, and 
not by Parliament ; and Parliameut accepted this decision 
with hardly a murmur, There seemed to be little intention 
or wish to make the Commission a serious instrument of 
reform. 

What is the essence of this problem of the local govern- 
ment areas? —The major authorities—that is, the top layer 
under the Central Government—are the counties and the 
county boroughs. The county boroughs embrace all func- 
tions in themselves, but in the counties some functions 
are devolved on the subordinate areas, which comprise 
municipal boroughs and urban and rural districts. In the 
55 years which have passed since county boroughs were 
created by the Local Government Act of 1888, the 
steady creation of mew county boroughs—each one 
involving the abstraction of some functions from a 
county—has had the effect of increasing the number, 
and thereby reducing the average size, of major authori- 
ties. The trouble is that the needs of efficiency have called 
for progressively larger units. Instead, the same number 
of county councils as in 1888 now administer a much 
maller area, and have been further stripped since that 
date of over 3,000,000 population. The size of most county 
boroughs is no more satisfactory. Over half of them con- 
tain under 125,000 people, the minimum that the Minister 
of Health now considers desirable for the creation of a 
new county borough ; and more than three-quarters of 
them contain under 200.000, which, judged by modern 
needs, is a small administrative unit for many major 
services. 


* 


The result is a‘land hunger among major authorities, 
unpleasantly reminiscent of Balkan conditions, which finds 
its simplest expression in the conflict between counties 
and county boroughs. Many of the latter no longer embrace 
cies so much as the central nuclei of cities, which are 
not only growing in population, but, noticeably, are spread- 
ing the same population over a much wider area. } 

County council opposition succeeded in 1926 in halting 
the process of extending county borough boundaries ; 
further changes were made dependent on private Acts of 
Parliament, But the case for further and considerable exten- 
sions has now become much stronger, and has, in effect, 
been accepted by the Government. It is not simply that 

€ need to replace urban sprawl by controlled and co- 
ordinated development calls for a single authority. Ade- 
quate replanning and decongestion of the present areas of 
some county boroughs involves large reductions of their 
Population. As things are, such county boroughs must 
undertake extensive housing schemes outside their boun- 

es, and be left themselves to meet a top-heavy burden 

.f debt and public services out of reduced rates. ( 
is is the almost unanswerable case for county borough 
extensions, which was pleaded by the “ blitzed” cities 
uring amendments to the Town and County Planning Act 
stautumn, It raises the paradox that the better and bolder 
Such cities plan, the worse off they will be. But the case 
€ counties, though less related to practical needs, is 
Gly less cogent if the present system of areas is to be 
maintained, The counties, which no longer administer any 


major town, draw much of their revenue and some of their 
personnel from the suburbs of large cit.es. To reduce them 
still further in size and to strip them of their richest areas 
would be to risk making them administratively and finan- 
cially unworkable. 

The conflict between counties and county boroughs can 
only be resolved by putting the process of the last half- 
century into reverse and reducing the number of major 
authorities, Theoretically, this task could be carried out 
by the Boundary Commission, which has power to amal- 
gamate counties, to expand county boroughs, and to re- 
incorporate county boroughs in counties, Although it can 
create no new type of authority, it can—theoretically 
again—weed the ground very thoroughiy. In practice, it 
will do nothing of the sort, as Mr Morrison indicated in 
the very act of admitting that the Commission would have 
technical powers to effect the amalgamation of Tyneside 


. local authorities, which a pre-war Royal Comm‘ss‘on urged 


in vain. Experience has shown that the vested interests 
involved in the present multiplicity of counties and county 
boroughs could only be uprooted by direct command of 
Parliament, which has not only given no such instructions 
to the Commission, but has also reserved the right to veto 
its major decisions. The Commission may perhaps venture 
to amalgamate such ludicrously small counties as Rutland, 
the Soke of Peterborough and the Isle of Ely and some of 
the Welsh counties. It may possibly join East with West 
Suffolk, and conceivably East with West Sussex. It may 
even reduce the status of a few of the 20 county boroughs 
with less than 70,000 population. But that is about as much 
as it would be reasonable to expect. 

The Commission is much more likely to be successful 
in regrouping county districts, where opposition is much 
less powerful and where substantial strides have already 
been taken towards reducing the number of urban and 
rural districts. It is here that Mr Willink suggested the 
experiment of uniting some small boroughs with the rural 
area around them, as a means to integrating town and 
country. But it is at the higher level that this integration 
is most needed, and could be undertaken, for example, by 
joining together a mainly rural county and the county 
borough which is its natural centre and focus; or by giving 
a “ green belt ” to a large county borough. 

The inadequate size of many or most counties and 
county boroughs is all the more serious because, as 
Mr Willink himself pointed out, the administration of all 
main services is progressively passing to these bodies. This 
difficulty does not, as Mr Morrison maintained, concern 
chiefly the “ engineers’ services” of transport, gas, elec- 
tricity, water, and drainage, some of which can in fact be 
adjusted to most sizes of unit, while in others efficiency 
depends on geographical factors which take no account of 
local boundaries. It affects as much or more the “ human 
services” of education, health, housing, and town plan- 
ning, in which the local electorate naturally feel most 
interest, A system of joint committees. and of inter- 
authority contracting can, it is true, get over some of the 
difficulties—but only in a limping and inadequate way. 
Hybrid bodies devoid both of taxing powers and of direct 
election are inevitably a very second-best solution. 
Further, numerous joint committees, covering in each case 
a different area, both increase the present multiplicity of 
authorities and decrease the public’s interest and under- 
standing of local administration. 

Another common fallacy is that to get active local interest 
requires much smaller units than to get efficient adminis- 
tration. This is certainly sometimes so. But there are few 
practices so destructive of municipal loyalties as the now 
common one of working in the area of one authority and 
sleeping in that of another. If the old dictum that the 
local government area should equal the ambit of daily 
travel can no longer be strictly applied, it is at any rate 
true that the suburban resident often feels an interest in 
the affairs of his city as a whole—in its shape and size, its 
buildings and parks, and its future growth—which is at 
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present frustrated. Again, a wide range of social classes 
within an authority’s area facilitates the selection of able 
and energetic councillors, Many county councils suffer 
from being too narrowly based on the land-owning class, 
and many county borough councils were suffering before 
the war from the loss of their better-educated citizens to 
neighbouring suburbs, where they often took scant interest 
in any local authority. 
x 


Finance has not been mentioned in this article—and 
was hardly mentioned in the debate. It is, in practice, the 
point at which a breakdown in the present system of local 
government is most likely to come. But its relevance to 
the present argument is limited by the fact that no regroup- 
ing of major authorities, however carried out, would by 
itself solve their financial problems. Larger units would 
facilitate financial adjustments within a region, such as 
those needed to make possible the replanning of the 
“ blitzed ” cities. But no adjustment of areas could make 
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the system of rates on real property capable of bearing 
the burdens that are being thrust upon it, ‘The only alterna- 
tives are a radical transformation of local taxation or the 
handing over of some services to central administration, 
The case for so transferring the health services has 
frequently been argued in these columns, 
Unfortunately. the financial solution, which will in 
any case have to be found, may leave unchecked 
the growth of administrative inefficiency and local 
apathy. Things left undone do not compel atten- 
tion in the same way as things not paid for. Bur 
it will be a national disaster of the first order if elected 
local government falls into discredit, or is gradually 
replaced by ad hoc bodies, through trying to match moderj 
needs and modern loyalties with outdated, and actually 
shrinking, units—through pouring very new wine into 
very old bottles. Parliament has still time to turn the 
Boundary Commission into a more effective instrument of 
reform, by explicitly requiring it to take steps to secure 
fewer, larger, and better-balanced major authorities. 


Trade Union International 


HE world trade union conference, which came to an 

end last Saturday, achieved a measure of success far 
beyond the expectations of its sponsors. At one moment 
on the verge of shipwreck, and all the time running into 
troubled waters and navigating dangerous cross-currents, 
the conference yet managed to reach its destination with- 
out mishap. This was largely due to the delegates’ readi- 
ness to compromise in order to reach agreement on the 
broad issues which they had come to discuss. It had been 
the original intention of the British Trades Union Con- 
gress, who convened it, that the conference should merely 
be exploratory and advisory, but the more realistic view, 
that it would be unthinkable to leave London after a fort- 
night’s talk “ with empty hands,” prevailed and enabled 
the conference to record concrete decisions. 

By far the most important of these was the decision 
in principle to set up a new world trade union federation, 
and to appoint a committee from the conference to work 
out the details, and to frame a constitution for the new 
organisation. The constitution will be presented to the 
various organisations for their consideration, and will be 
submitted to the recalled world conference before the 
end of this year. This committee consists of 40 members, 
22 more than the original committee proposed by Sir 
Walter Citrine. The British, United States, Russian, 
French and Latin-American unions have three members 
each, the International Federation of Trade Unions and 
the International Trade Secretariats two each, and 18 
other countries, including Finland, Bulgaria, Italy and 
Rumania, one member each. The inclusion of representa- 
tives of ex-enemy countries represents a gain for the 
Russians, who pressed for their admission to the confer- 
ence in the first week, though most of them arrived too 
late to take advantage of the invitation. The fact that the 
French Confédération Générale de Travail has been given 
three seats, and the choice of Paris as the headquarters of 
the new organisation, are intended to be a gesture of recog- 
nition of France’s claim to equality with the Big Three. 
Though committees are often apt to be a device for 
delay, it seems likely, to judge from the composition of 
the conference committee, which closely reflects the 
alignment of forces at the conference, that it will act with 
energy and expedition. Indeed, after a few days’ delibera- 
tion, it has already reached agreement on important points 
of administration, and has sensibly decided to set up a 
small executive body. It is obvious that a committee of 
forty is unnecessarily cumbrous and might tend to develop 
into a second conference. 

It would be foolish to assume, from the unexpected 
success of the conference, that the next stages in the pro- 
ceedings will be smooth sailing, or that the new Inter- 
national will come into existence without prolonged birth 
pangs. The difference in constitution, methods and pur- 


pose between the trade unions of western countries and 
those of Russia are too deep to be slurred over by the 
repetition of expressions of “ international solidarity,” 
however sincerely they may be meant. The fact remains 
that in Great Britain, the United States, the Dominions 
and most European countries, trade unions are essentially 
an instrument for collective bargaining with employers to 
improve their)members’ remuneration and working condi- 
tions, and although in wartime there is an inevitable 
tendency, carried furthest in Britain, for the unions to 
acquire some share in responsibility for the Government's 
labour policy, this is a temporary condition which is likely 
to disappear. In the Soviet Union, on the other hand, the 
trade unions are, and always have been, a limb of the 
State. Their membership is 100 per cent of the working 
population, and not, as in Britain, less than 50 per cent 
There is no collective bargaining with employers, for 
the State is the only employer, and the unions under- 
take a great many social insurance and welfare functions 
which would normally be performed by the Government 
in other countries. The divergence between the two types 
of trade unionism was never more clearly shown than in 
the Conference’s discussions on the International Labour 
Office. The British pointed out that the ILO was the 
most effective (indeed the only effective) international 
platform for labour. The Russians objected, because they 
do not belong to the ILO, whose tripartite constitution 
makes their position very difficult. This particular snag, 
like so many others in the conference, was solved by @ 
verbal compromise—the adoption of a formula which 
satisfied all parties. It was typical of the kind of adaptability 
which was in evidence throughout the meeting. 

The conflict is not a new one. Its roots are a quarter 
of a century old. After the last war, as to-day, Labour 
was faced with the urgent problem of reconstructing 11 
international organisation. The IFTU, as at present 
constituted, was formed at Amsterdam in 1919, but the 
Russians refused to join because it was dominated 
by British and German “ reformist” influences. They 
started their own international at Moscow in opposition 
to the “ Amsterdam ” International. This body, known 4s 
the Profintern, never made much headway in the West. 
where social-democratic traditions were deep-rooted, but 
the Russian-dictated attempts to revolutionise weste! 
trade unions were a constant source of irritation to the 
Labour movements in Britain and Germany. The Protin- 
tern was allowed to lapse when Russia abandonéd its policy 
of isolation in the 1930s and sought collective security. 
But although the League of Nations admitted and we» 
comed Russian participation, the western trade unions, 
suspicious of Soviet motives and remembering the past 
were far more reluctant to allow the Russians into the! 
fold. As recently as 1939, at the Zurich conference of the 
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IFTU, an attempt, sponsored by the British, to invite the 
Russians into the Federation was defeated, largely because 
of the opposition of the powerful American Federation of 
Labour, supported by certain smaller European countries, 
though not by France. 

The 1945 conference has compietely turned the tables 
on the AFL, which refused to attend it because the 
Russians and its own domestic rival, the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organisations, had been invited. Under no circum- 
stances, it seems, is it prepared to co-operate with these 
organisations, Precisely the same situation was encoun- 
tered when the British TUC wanted to set un a tripartite 
committee with the AFL and the Russians earlier in the 
war; it had to abandon the project and form separate 
committees with each organisation. The British hoped at 
this conference that it would be possible to reconstruct 
and broaden the existing IFTU, and Sir Walter Citrine 
appealed to the delegates for patience and caution and 
not to say too hastily, “ Off with the old love and on with 
the new.” The trouble was that nobody else seemed to 
love the IFTU, which came in for particularly bitter criti- 
cism not only from the Russians, the CIO and the Latin- 
Americans, all of which were outside it, but from its French 
and other European members, who charged it with in- 
activity during the years of Nazi occupation. The great 
majority of delegates were in favour of a completely new 
organisation rather than a resurrection of a body which 
had become a skeleton of its former self. The British TUC, 
finding itself virtually isolated, conformed with the view 
of the majority and suggested the compromise which was 
finally adopted. The discussion on this issue provided an 
example of the leftward swing in the European trade 
union movements and their tendency to follow the Russian 
rather than the British lead. Just how representative the 
delegates were of unions which had -been for so long suv- 
pressed it is difficult to judge, but it seems more likely 
than not that, if and when union elections are held in 
Europe, this trend will be confirmed. 
| The American Federation of Labour is thus the only 
arge organisation outside the new international. Its isola- 
ton looks like being complete unless Mr Green can decide 
to swallow his dislike of the Russians and the CIO. There 
sno inherent reason, visible to the outsider, why the AFL 
and the Russians should not sit side by side in the new 
organisation, nor why two organisations from one country 
should not be represented, as happens in other cases. 
Mr Sidney Hillman, of the CIO, held out an olive branch. 
He said that there would be a place for the AFL on the 
Executive of the new organisation which is designed 

to unite in one world federation the trade union bodies 

of freedom-loving nations, irrespective of cons‘derations 

of race or creed or of political, religious or philsophical 

differences. 
But the fear that the new body would be dominated by 
Russian and Russian-influenced unions, and the absence 
of identity of interests, will make the AFL very chary of 
co-operation, while there is also the suspicion that the CIO 
mtend to use it as a lever against the federation in 
American union affairs. 


* 


The complex of inter-union relationships and rivalries, 


operating within the framework of the international: 


organisation, will obviously require the most careful hand- 
ung. If the new federation is to hold together it will have 
‘0 Concentrate its activities on issues about which there is 
4 wide measure of agreement. It wil] have to exclude 
tonal politics completely, and it is probably realistic to 
assume that the present unanimity on international politics 
will soon disappear. As Sir Walter Citrine emphasised 
We are trade unions and not political bodies.’ We 
Combine to raise the standards of the worker, to reduce 
his hours of work, and to give him an enlarging measure 
of control over his work. Here we have common 
ground... . 
The differences between craft and industrial unionism and 
between the Russian and western brands are not the only 
difficulties which will be encountered. There are racial 
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and religious conflicts, such as those between Arab and 
Jewish workers, and between the Indian TUC and the 
Indian Federation of Labour, which emerged during 
the conference. The various movements are at different 
stages of development and influence. Indeed, perhaps the 
most significant feature of the conference was the repre- 
sentation of the young movements from the colonies and 
backward countries, where trade unionism is of recent 
origin. Delegates from British Colonies where trade union- 
ism is Officially encouraged (they have this much in com- 
mon with the Russians) and from India were at pains to re- 
mind the world that they, too, had a war on, their war of in- 
dependence, and that to them “ Imperialism ” was as much 
the enemy as Nazism. The Latin American Confederation 
of Labour, ably led by Sefior Lombardo Toledano, has 
made giant strides since it was formed in 1938, but it Has 
very different characteristics and problems from those of 
either the West African or British movements. 

Having agreed to get together under one enormous 
umbrella, which will cover 60 million workers instead of 
the 17 million of the IFTU, the great question is, what 
will the new International do? This was not answered by 
the conference, except in the most general terms, and 
presumably it will be left to the conference committee to 
work out any plan or programme, It is certainly clear from 
the mere fact that such a conference was held at all and 
met with such enthusiastic response that the unions them- 
selves set great store by having an effective and united 
international organisation. One of the first endeavours of 
the conference committee will be to secure union repre- 
sentation at the San Francisco conference. No one would 
deny that the unions have played a vital, perhaps a decisive, 
part in the war, and they are equally determined to have 
a voice in the peace settlement and in the establishment of 
a world security system. The programme for the post- 
war treatment of Germany, which preceded the Yalta 
declaration by a few days, is identical in many respects 
with the Governments’ policy, and the unions seek assur- 
ances that they will be consulted in carrying it out. To set 
up the Labour International as the equal of Governments 
would be ridiculous, but such questions as the future of 
German industry and the standards under which repara- 
tion labour shall be employed clearly concern world labour, 
and it is reasonable that they should be consulted. 

Quite apart from the immediate issues of the war and 
the peace, the conference adopted a far-reaching and high- 
sounding resolution on social and economic reconsiruction, 
calling, among other things, for the 40-hour week through- 
out industry ; equal pay for equal work ; and a fortnight’s 
paid holiday for all workers. These are all, of course, 
matters that require a great deal of argument before thev 
can be accepted by Governments and employers as glibly as 
they can be incorporated into the resolutions of labour 
conferences. It might also be argued that they are properly 
the province of the ILO and not of the world trade union 
federation. But the two cannot be separated, since the 
effectiveness of the ILO depends largely on the pressure 
which organised labour can bring to bear in its counsels, 
nationally and internationally. An effective international 
movement might be of value in exercising pressure to 
bring about world-wide improvements in wages and stan- 
dards of living, which, from every point of view, would be 
to the advantage of those who have high standards already. 
As well as acting as a centre for the colJection and publica- 
tion of trade union information, it should be able to assist 
them in developing their trade union organisation in back- 
ward countries, The setting up of regional sections might 
be a logical and practical corollary to these developments. 
The world trade union movement will undoubtedly have 
to turn its attention to the problem of reconstructing free 
trade unionism and democratic institutions in enemy coun- 
tries once they have been purged of Fascist influences. 

Trade unionism had from the start consistently fostered 
an international outlook. Though the practical worth of the 
new federation may be limited by the very real political 
and constitutional difficulties which have been indicated, 
the nearer the unions can approach to speaking with a 
united voice the greater is likely to be their effect in the 
post-war world. 








NOTES OF 


The British Government has effectively answered the 
criticism that it is giving no lead in Middle Eastern affairs. 
On his journey back from Yalta, Mr Churchill gave a lead 
in the grand manner. Emperors hurried from the south, 
kings from the east, presidents and prime ministers arrived 
by aeroplane and warship, and drove, convoyed in Cars, 
across the desert. Fabulous figures from the Arab world 
walked and talked in scarlet and gold. Gifts were exchanged 
—swords and silks for mimosa and jasmine and amber 
musk. There was, it is true, no magic carpet. Nor did 
djinns enliven the feasts. But Haroun al Raschid may well 
have looked down a little enviously from his nightingale 
enchanted paradise. 

It is obvious that the Egyptian meetings were very en- 
joyable. It is more difficult to say whether they were really 
decisive. The desperate secretness of secret diplomacy these 
days makes any estimate hazardous, but the timing of the 
meeting—immediately after the Crimea Conference—is 
probably significant. Russia has a more direct territorial 
interest in the Middle East than the United States. At the 
same time, the Big Three were careful at Yalta to exclude 
the French from nothing to which they have a legitimate 
claim. It is therefore perhaps safe to guess that at Yalta 
the Big Three recognised the common interest of them- 
selves and of France in the security, independence and 
“democratic ” development of the Middle East as a who‘e. 
This may well have been the conformity of interest and 
approach which the President and Mr. Churchill could 
announce to the Middle Eastern leaders. It is, however, less 
certain that any machinery was developed to express this 
common concern. And without such machinery, the concern 
is likely to remain largely ineffective 


* 


What do the independence and free development of 
the Middle East entail? Were decisions on this point taken 
at Yalta? It is possible to say that since the President and 
the Prime Minister have seen the King of Egypt, the King 
of Arabia and the President of Syria and expressed their 
regret at not seeing the Regent of Iraq, they are now 
thinking of the Middle East as a whole and are attempting 
to draw the various states together. The project of a 
Greater Syria, including Syria, Transjordan and part of 
Palestine, has appeared among the floods of rumours. Such 
a scheme could be fitted into a wider Arab federation, 
including Iraq, Egypt and Saudi Arabia. The rest of 
Palestine would be an independent Jewish state and Lebanon 
would preserve complete independence as a Christian state. 
Both might, however, adhere to the larger, looser federa- 
tion. 

There is much to be said for such a scheme. It gives 
some promise of unity and joint economic development. It 
has a chance at least of ending the rivalries and frictions 
which have kept the Middle East in ferment for twenty 
years. But it involves as a precondition a solution of French 
difficulties in Syria and Lebanon and British difficulties in 
Palestine. Were decisions taken on these vital points? Were 
procedures proposed and goa!s accepted? It is impossible 
to say and the impression is left that, however excellent 
the Great Powers’ intentions may be, a good deal of concrete 
work remains to be done before Middle East unity and 
Great Power responsibility are more than an aspiration. 


* * +. 


Achilles in His Tent 


General de Gaulle’s refusal to see President Roosevelt 
at Algiers was unfortunate; it is difficult to see what advan- 
tages it gained for France, and the attitude it expressed 
is not likely to heighten the cordiality of Francé’s partners, 
The motives behind the General’s refusal are certainly 
easy to understand. President Roosevelt’s administration 
was responsible for the very long de'ay in recognising the 
French National Committee as the Provisional Govern- 
ment of France, and this delay in its turn long excluded 
the French from exercising an effective influence in inter- 
national affairs. More recently the general must have been 
tempted to pin on the Americans the chief responsibility for 
France’s absence from Yalta. The British appear to have 
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THE WEEK 


supported the invitation and the Russians not actively to 
have opposed it. 

Yet to understand General de Gaulle’s attitude is not 
necessarily to think it judicious. The Yalta agreements 
gave France the promise of attaining Great Power status 
in the near future, and it was foolish to plead ignorance of 


‘the Yalta settlement as an argument for refusing the Presi- 


dent’s invitation when it was precisely the details of that 
settlement that Mr Roosevelt wished to communicate to 
General de Gaulle. 

The General’s aim in refusing the invitation was pre- 
sumab!y to underline France’s strength and independence. 
But his gesture gives the impression of weakness and un- 
certainty. It can do no country good to acquire among its 
friends the reputation of angularity and non-cooperation. 
France’s status should certainly be raised and all its vital 
interests fully safeguarded. But Great Power status is not 
won by playing to the gallery. The General has done his 
people a real disservice. 


* * * 


The Location of Industry 


The text of the Government’s Bill to implement the 
promised policy on the location of industry was issued too 
late in the week for detailed comment to be possible. Nor 
is it easy in a complicated matter of this sort to be sure 
from. the wording of a Bill what the policy will amount 
to. The Bill grants powers—both powers of attraction to 
the Development Areas and powers of repulsion from the 
congested areas—but it is the spirit in which the powers 
will be administered that will matter. Moreover, circum- 
stances change. Purely persuasive powers may be very 
effective in inducing industry to go to South Wales, when 
the persuading department can reinforce its persuasions 
by the grant or withholding of priorities for labour, materials 
or building. The same powers may be wholly ineffective 
when the period of scarcity comes to an end. 

The emphasis of the Bill is more on the attraction oi 
industry. to the Development (ex-Special, ex-Depressed) 
Areas than on exclusion from London. Its parentage, that 
is to say, is to be found more in the Special Area Acts 
of the pre-war decade than in the Barlow Report. The nega- 
tive provisions, in fact, are of the mildest. Any intention to 
build a factory (other than an extension of an existing 
factory) will, it is proposed, have to be notified to the 
Board of Trade, which will, therefore, have an opportunity 
of pointing out the superior attractions of the Development 
Areas. But the building of factories can be prohibited only 
in areas to be scheduled and, in each case, approved by 
affirmative resolution of Parliament. In practice, this pro- 
bably means that London will alone be scheduled, for in all 
other cases local opinion will certainly be adverse. 

On the positive side, however, the Bill embodies some 
far-reaching provisions for making the Development Areas 
attractive. The trading estate technique is to be developed 
and factory space to let in these Areas may be very attrac- 
tive indeed if, for some years to come, it is almost the only 
factory space available anywhere in the country. There 1s 
power to provide adequate public utility services in these 
areas, and even the thin end of the subsidy wedge in 4 
proposal to assist the raising of private capital for approved 
purposes. 

If these powers are energetically administered in the 
years immediately after the war, when their leverage on the 
fulcrum of scarcity will be very great, they may largely solve 
the problem of the existing Depressed Areas. But the Bill 
will contribute little to the relief of congested areas and, in 
the longer run, its powers both of attraction and repulsion 


would seem to be too weak to constitute a really effective 
location policy. 


* a * 


Inflation in Italy 


As the war drags on in Italy the economic situation 
goes from bad to worse. The most disturbing aspect of the 
economic collapse is undoubtedly the grave threat of 
serious inflation. The budget deficit at the end of 1944 ¥% 
something in the neighbourhood of 150 milliard lite. 
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Money in circulation has increased from 260 muilliard lir, 
to 300 milliard in the last months ; in 1935, before Italy’s 
two wars, the circulation amounted to only about 12 
milliards. The value of money is falling more and more 
rapidly, and the Italian Government obviously fears that 
on a not too distant day public confidence in the currency 
may finally collapse. ‘ 

This is principally a problem of scarcity, destruction 
and unemployment. There is nothing to buy. But it is also 
a question of confidence, and on this issue the Italian 
Government has appealed to the Allied Controj Commis- 
sion to assist them in two ways: by backing all the AMG 
lire they issue—to troops, to Itatian workers and so forth 
—with equivalent amounts of sterling and dollars ; and by 
giving a similar backing to all the orders they place in 
Italian factories, with Italian contractors or with the Italian 
authorities. In this way the Government feels that a 
measure of confidence in the currency would be restored 
and that meanwhi'e something would be accumulating in 
the Exchequer for the formidable tasks of post-war recon- 
struction. 

This request appears reasonable. The Italian Govern- 
ment carries the full cost of the Allied occupation under 
Article 33 of the Armistice. Since the signing of the 
Armistice, however, the Italians have been declared “ co- 
belligerent,” and have fought with the Allies to free their 
territory. The work of the partisans, in particular, has been 
frequent'y praised by Allied commanders. It would there- 
fore seem the course of reason and goodwill to remit, 
in recognition of these services, the more onerous economic 
terms of the Armistice. The Italian Government is taking 
steps at home to fight inflation—the measures are discussed 
in a Note on page 256. Their readiness for self-help is 


another argument in favour of more generous treatment 
from the Allies. 


* * * 


Back to Business 


Mr Bevin last week announced the Government’s plans 
to assist ex-Servicemen and women to restart in business or 
work on their own account after the war. The grants made 
will vary according to the nature of the business and the 
capital resources—including war gratuities and post-war 
credits—of the applicants, but will normally have an upper 
limit of £150. Disabled persons who have received appro- 
priate training will be eligible for grants enabling them to 
start in business for the first time ; and in certain cases help 
will be provided for persons anxioug to resume on their own 
account in the professions. 

Clearly it will not always be wise or practicable to insist 
that the businesses restored should be precisely those aban- 
doned at the time of enlistment. Prospects and possibilities 
in many lines of business activity have been radically affected 
by the inventions, substitutes and changed habits of the war 
years. If it is essential, in the interests of the applicants 
themselves, and of the national economy, that the control of 
business licences shou!d, for a time, be carefully and firmly 
administered, it is equally necessary that the qualifications 
of applicants for grants should not be considered from too 
migid an angle. An advisory service, to deal with these 
Problems, is to be set up throughout the country. 

Although the scope of the assistance will be small, it 
will do something to remove the disadvantage which many 
servicemen will face on their return to civilian life. But for 
those who are assisted there will, in all probability, be many 
more disappointed. After the war the country will not be 
able to afford, and should not tolerate, the waste and hard- 
ship involved in the overcrowding of certain trades by an 
excessive number of small and uneconomic units. 


* * * 


The Women’s Land Army 


Business resettlement grants will be available to mem- 
bers of the Forces, the Merchant Navy and the Civil 
Defence Services, but not to the Women’s Land Army. This 
distinction has led to the resignation of Lady Denman from 

€r post as honorary director of the WLA. 
The problem is a difficult one. Nationa] Service in all its 
ranches ranges from full-time combatant duty to part-time 
Pafticipation in industry ; and it would be both impolitic 
and unjust to treat every branch as equally deserving of 
resettlement assistance. But wherever the line between bene- 
Claries and non-beneficiaries is drawn there will inevitably 
marginal cases who feel themselves to be unfairly treated. 
n the circumstances the Government’s decision does not 
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appear unwise. By its nature—its recruits are mainly young 
people—the WLA can comprise very few women who were 
in business on their own account before the war ; and fewer 
who have been disabled by war service. If the grants were 
extended to the WLA it would be difficult to withhold 
similar treatment from women in other branches of war- 
time service—in transport, for example. This does not mean 
that the WLA should be excluded from all plans for rein- 
statement. Its problems, as Mr Bevin has said, “ will be 
dealt with in another way ”—by the Ministry of Agriculture. 


* * x 


Relieve and Rehabilitate UNRRA 


Discontent over the inactivity of UNRRA has again 
been voiced, this time from within UNRRA itself. At a 
recent session of the European Committee of UNRRA< all 
its members agreed on the urgent need to galvanise the 
prematurely paralysed organisation. Similarly, at a recent 
session of the Far Eastern Committee the Australian Foreign 
Secretary, Dr Evatt, described in strong terms “the crisis 

. in UNRRA affairs and functions” and the resulting 
“signs of frustration and disillusionment.” 

Among the weaknesses of UNRRA Dr Evatt mentioned 
administrative “ over-centralisation ” which is a euphemistic 
description for UNRRA’s heavy ahd costly bureaucratic 
apparatus. Before it can effectively give relief to others, 
UNRRA itself apparently needs to be relieved from the 
excessive tutelage of its central headquarters. UNRRA< also 
seems to need relief from the national susceptibilities of the 
Governments of liberated countries, some of whom seem to 
be undecided whether to make the rehabilitation of national 
prestige or of the empty stomachs of their citizens the first 
charge on their energies. 

But the most important handicap on UNRRA has been 
the desperate shortage of the means of relief, in particular 
of transport. The greatest efficiency in the administration of 
UNRRA and the greatest willingness on the part of the 
Governments to simplify matters of procedure would be 
of no avail as long as UNRRA as a claimant on ships and 
supplies were not promoted to a much higher priority than 
hitherto. It is perhaps too easy to blame UNRRA for its 
failure. All the efforts of an official national French delegation 
have persuaded the Combined Boards to release only twenty- 
six ships for the next three months. How can UNRRA do 
better? The time really seems to have come to form a special 
organisation for the relief and rehabilitation of UNRRA. 


* * * 


Pressure on the Swiss 


Negotiations on the demand for the stoppage of 
German-Swiss trade are still being conducted by the Allied 
Economic Missions in Berne and the Swiss Government. 
The Swiss point out that their trade with Gerrnany has 
been reduced to a minimum and that they have placed an 
embargo on all exports of arms and military equipment to 
Germany. However, the export of important precision tools 
still continues. The Swiss claim that they are unable to 
stop it as long as they are dependent on the import of 
German coal and iron. Another topic under discussion is 
the transit traffic from Germany to Northern Italy across 
Switzerland. The Swiss Government refers to the com- 
mercial treaty with Germany under which Switzerland is 
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obliged to allow the transit of goods, especially as the 
Germans do not send any directly military cargoes through 
Switzerland. Finally the Allied Economic Missions are 
reported to have asked the Swiss to confiscate all assets held 
in their country by Nazis. This last demand has met with 
a great deal of approval from the Swiss Left. A case can, 
of course, be made agairist this demand because, if the Nazi 
funds in Switzerland were to be confiscated, the German 
Government might very well apply measures of retaliation 
against Swiss subjects and property in Germany. The 
confiscation of assets belonging to the Nazis ought to be 
treated as part of the general problem of punishment for 
war criminals. It is asking rather much to expect this 
traditionally neutral country to initiate so new and radical 
and unneutral a step, especially as it would make no 
difference to the Allied war effort 


* * * 


Teachers’ Salaries 


Tuesday’s debate in the House of Commons on 
teachers’ salaries made it abundantly clear that the Burnham 
Committee’s proposed néw scales do not please everybody. 
The main proposals have been widely welcomed. They 
provide for substantial increases in salary for many thou- 
sands of teachers and‘ they remove the financial distinctions 
between primary and secondary and urban and rural schools. 

This levelling-up process meets with strongest criticism 
in its treatment of graduate teachers. For them the new 
proposals seem to involve some levelling down. Allowing 
for changes in the cost of living, assistant masters and 
mistresses in secondary schools will be worse off (when in 
receipt of maximum salary) under the new scales than they 
were before the war. Graduates (assistants) will not recover 
the salary lost—-in comparison with non-graduates—by 
later entry into the profession until they have completed 
sixteen years of service. Moreover, in many existing 
secondary schools the scales to be paid to headmasters and 
headmistresses appointed in the future will be lower than 
the scales now in operation. Many people fear that these and 
other weaknesses in the new scales will adversely affect 
the recruitment of graduates to the profession—a develop- 
memt that would ruin all hopes and prospects raised by the 
Education Act. ° 

If the object of attracting men and women of high 
academic and administrative attainments and abilities to the 
profession is to be realised it would seem that the remunera- 
tion offered to graduates should be on a more generous scale, 
and that there should be greater recognition of exceptional 
qualities, qualifications and responsibilities. In the circum- 
stances—the new scales are due to come into force on April 
1st—Mr Butler’s attitude is reasonable and reassuring. The 
scheme will be tried out during the next three years, but 
should it prove unsatisfactory iri the meantime it will be 
referred to the Burnham Committee for reconsideration. 

The fears of the local authorities that the new salary 
scales would prove a heavy burden on local rates have been 
relieved by the Government’s announcement of adjustment 
in the grant formula attached to the Education Act. Instead 
of a gradual increase, over four years, in the rate of 
Exchequer grant, as originally proposed, the rate of grant 
will be raised immediately from 49.36 to 55 per cent. The 
Exchequer will thus bear the bulk of the cost of reforms 
under the Act during the next four years. 


* * w 


Forestry Commission 


_ Sit John Anderson’s announcement last week on the 
revised status of the Forestry Commission is a necessary 
preliminary to the formulation of post-war policy. The 
Commission is to exchange its semi-independent position 
under the Treasury for one subordinate to the Minister of 
Agriculture. Between the wars the present machinery 
worked well enough. But once again a major war has made 
inroads on British forests, and re-afforestation becomes 
a vital if small part of post-war reconstruction. New 
machinerv is felt to be necessary for new and greater tasks. 

In a Bill soon to be introduced the Government will 
propose that the Forestry Commission should become a 
single, expert advisory body to the Ministry of Agriculture 
and the Secretary of State for Scotland, who will be jointly 
responsible for the executive functions which it will retain, 
If the change is approved by Parliament, political parties in 
the House can no longer be represented on the Commission 
and the four MP Commissioners will have to be replaced. 
Following the Bill—or possibly partially included in 
t—is to come a statement of Government forestry 
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policy for the future. What scale of reafforestation, 
in private woodlands and state forests the Govern. 
ment will adopt it is not possible to guess. Bur 
even if it follows only the second-best poiicy put forward 
by the Commission in their White Paper (Cmd. 6447) on 
the subject, the cost to the Exchequer for the initial decade 
is likely to be well over £30,000,000. That such a policy, 
minimum though it is, is felt to be necessary and that its 
cost (considering the small numbers who will feel any direct 
benefit from the outlay) is not inconsiderable, make very 
good reasons why the Commission should be brought under 
closer Parliamentary control. There may, however, be some 
disagreement over the nature of that control. 
In their own statement, the Forestry Commission were 
strongly opposed to subordination to the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, on the grounds that the enthusiasts of silviculture 
would be overborne by agriculturalists and good forest land 
would be used for poor farming. Instead of the Minister, 
the Commissioners suggested the Lord President of the 
Council. Against this contention there is the obvious reply 
that land policy, for the purposes both of use and pleasure, 
must be co-ordinated. A measure of consultation and 
coliaboration with the Ministry of Agriculture is naturally 
unavoidable. The very fact of ministerial responsibility for 
forestry can be used as a safeguard that the need for new 
and improved woods and forests will not be neglected. 


x x x 


Albania Under Fire 


The only liberated country in Europe in which no 
constitutional crisis seems to have arisen so far is Albania. 
The country is being ruled by M. Enver Hoxha, a 
young Communist teacher, who at the head of the Albanian 
National Liberation Army marched into Tirana and 
Durazzo three months ago. King Ahmed Zogu, who lefi 
the country when the Italians invaded it in April, 1939, has 
apparently not expressed any desire to return to his 
kingdom. The attraction of the Albanian throne is clearly 
not very powerful. 

Even so, an Albanian crisis may soon break into the 
headlines. The old frontier feud between Greeks and 
Albanians is flaring up. The Greeks want to annex the 
Northern Epirus—the districts of Argyrokastro and Koritza 
where they fought so valiantly against the Italians in 1940 
These districts have a large Greek and Christian minority 
which has suffered persecution at the hands of the 
Albanians. A Northern Epirus Committee, headed by the 
former bishop of Argyrokastro, is very active in Athens, 
demanding the immediate transfer of southern Albania 
to the Greeks; and since Mr Churchill’s latest visit to 
Athens, Greek sources have hinted that the claim has met 
with British approval. In reply, Radio Tirana has appealed 
to the “democratic conscience” of the world ; and from 
its appeals and protests it appears that the Atlantic Charter 
has its most faithful European adherents in Enver Hoxha’s 
Army and Committee of Liberation. 

Albania owed its independent existence (as well as its 
downfall) to Italy. Italian influence no longer counts. 
But nature and geopolitics know no vacuum ; and the 
country is already being engulfed in something like 4 
Greek-Jugoslav rivalry. The new ruler of Tirana looks with 
admiration to his older brother—Marshal Tito; and he 
presumably dreams about federation with Jugoslavia. I! 
southern Albania goes to General Plastiras, northern 
Albania will certainly throw itself into Marshal Titos 
arms. Meanwhile, the first Greek-Albanian “ incidents 
have been reported from the Adriatic sea, where Albanian 
ships with food cargoes have allegedly been seized by 
Greek “ imperialists” from the island of Corfu. 


* * * 


Himmier’s Special Courts 


During the retreat of the German army and civilians 
from Western Poland and Eastern Germany, region 
Gauleiters and SS commanders, under direct orders from 
Himmler, summarily tried civil servants who had panicked 
.or left their posts. Some of them, like Spielhagen, second 
Burgomaster of Breslau, or the Burgomaster of Bydg0s?¢?, 
were executed at once. Others were sentenced to long 
terms of imprisonment. 

This rough and ready method of dealing with defeatists, 
political opponents and faint-hearted civil servants has 
always been a characteristic feature of the Nazi regime 
During periods of great emergency these methods were 3 
a rule legalised by special decrees. Since more German 
provinces in the east and in the west will soon come 
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under the direct threat of invasion, a special decree issued 
by Himmler pas set up “ Military Courts of Summary 
Justice "in the— threatened zones. The judges of the 
courts will be assisted by an official of the Nazi party and 
an officer of the Wehrmacht. They will be appointed by 
the regional Defence Commissar, that is to say, by the 
Gauleiter. The courts will have to try all crimes by which 
Germany’s fighting strength or will to fight are endangered. 
As a rule the trial will end in a death sentence. Minor 
offences will be transferred to ordinary courts and each 
decision of the new courts requires confirmation by the 
Gauleiter. The decree stipulates no points of special pro- 
cedure. In fact, it can be said that the new special courts 
are a combination of the methods of the People’s Courts 
and courts set up under martial law. 


The composition of the courts shows that Nazi party. 


and Wehrmacht are treated as equals. It shows at the 
same time that in the immediately threatened zone, the 
Gauleiter, in his capacity of Regional Defence Commissar, 
has become the sole arbiter in all cases where soldiers or 
civilians have been found wanting in determination to 
continue the fight. Although executions on the spot have 
now been legalised according to totalitarian rules, the pro- 
cedure to be used by the courts fs left purposely vague. 
The local officials are to be free to decide which offences 
merit the application of totalitarian “ justice.” 
* *x * 

Psychology and the Civil Service 

As part of its recruitment plan, the Civil Service is 
proposing to introduce a scheme for the psychological 
selection of candidates, on the lines of the War Office 
scheme for selecting men for commissions. Men and 
women who reach a certain level in the qualifying exami- 
nation for the administrative grades to be held in the “ re- 
construction ” period will be invited to spend a few days 
ina country house as the guests of the Civil Service Com- 
mission. Their behaviour as individuals and as members 
of a group, at work and at play, will be closely observed by 
trained psychologists ; they will probably do physical exer- 
cises and be set conditions as near as possible to those 
which they might encounter in the service. Candidates will 
not, it seems, be told the identity of the psychologists 
among them. The qualities which will count are those 
which are regarded as making a good civil servant—intelli- 
gence, personality and being a “good mixer.” The house 
will accommodate about 48 to 64 people a week, so that 
some 3,000 candidates might be received in the course of 
a year. The number of vacancies in the Home Civil Service 
is put at 400 to §00, at 200 in the Foreign Service, and at 
about 1,000 in the special administrative grades. 


The War Office Selection Board has worked well in the 
Army, and it is true that far too much attention was paid 
in the past to the results of the written Civil " Service 
examination, while the oral examination, in so far as it was 
not purely formal, laid too much emphasis on the social 
stigmata of a correct education. Within the prescribed 
limits set by the Government’s recruitment schemes, a 
Psychological approach will undoubtedly be valuable. 
Nevertheless, it is open to doubt whether the qualities of 
a good administrator—which are a matter of the intellect 
quite as much as of the character—will reveal themselves 
by this means nearly as easily as the qualities of a good 
subaltern officer. The reference to physical exercise is a 
little ominous ; and it is doubtful how far a country house- 
party with parlour games and brains trusts will, in fact, 
reveal character. . 

Moreover, the addition of psychological tests does 
nothing to widen the main cramping influence on_ the 
recruitment of the Civil Service—the fact that its higher 
grades will continue to be filled straight from the univer- 
sities (except for the period which ex-service entrants will 
have spent in the Forces). The condition attached, that a 
candidate coming from the Forces must spend at least 
one year at the university, if he has only had one year 
there before enlisting, may mean that some older men, with 
families to support and without private incomes, though 
admirably qualified in other respects, could not afford to 
‘pend a whole year at the university with the risk of being 
rejected in the personality tests. 


*x * & 
The Magistrates Reply 


__ The juvenile court magistrates concerned in the inquiry 
into the London County Council’s remand homes issued 2 
Public statement in reply to the committee’s report (dis- 
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cussed in The Economist last week, page 209). The statement 
is largely concerned with the committee’s criticisms of their 
original remarks. But it also re-emphasises the main point 
at issue—the question of segregation. The committee agreed 
with the magistrates to the extent of recommending that 
children under eight should be sent to a different institution 
and that children and young persons who have been com- 
mitted to approved schools and are awaiting transfer should 
be separated from those on remand. 


But there is an unresolved difference between the com- 
mittee and the magistrates on the segregation of the different 
classes of children and adolescents on remand. The magis- 
trates—not only those originally concerned but six others 
together with twelve women probation officers and two 
psychiatrists—urged very strongly that “ gravely immoral ” 
girls should not be allowed to associate with the “ innocent,” 
innocence being defined in this context not in terms of law 
but of sexual experience. The committee rejected this view, 
chiefly for practical reasons—it is difficult to know where 
to draw a line which is not drawn in approved schools, and 
particularly difficult to draw it during a girl’s short stay at 
a remand home. But there is the further, more idealistic 
view, which inspired the Children and Young Persons Act 
of 1933. The argument behind the Act runs somewhat as 
follows: all these children that come before the Courts are 
maladjusted to society; any offence they may have com- 
mitted is merely symptomatic of their maladjustment ; let 
us, therefore, treat the disease instead of concentrating on 
the symptoms ; and let us not draw invidious distinctions 
between fellow-unfortunates. It is an attractive ideal, which 
in the long run may well be the only effective means of 
dealing with juvenile delinquency. But in the short run is 
there not a danger that the symptoms may be catching? 


A possible solution to the dilemma is that contamination 
should be prevented, not by complete segregation, but by 
very careful supervision in decent, well-equipped surround- 
ings. Magistrates and committee are at one in finding the 
Marlesford Lodge home, where the child whose case gave 
rise to the inquiry was sent, badly understaffed and badly 
equipped. The former also urge that the LCC does not 
obtain the right sort of staff, because, relying on their sense 
of vocation, it underpays them. If the authorities are con- 
vinced that the policy embodied in the 1933 Act is the right 
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one, they should realise that it will succeed only if it is 
administered in the best possible conditions. 


* * * 


Family Allowances 


The Bill providing family allowances follows so closely 
the outline given in the White Paper on Social Insurance 
that discussion of it is hardly likely to cover any new 
ground. The best that can be said for it is that though it 
may be a small beginning, it is at least a beginning. Once 
the principle of family allowances is accepted and embodied 
in a statute, succeeding Parliaments will always be able 
to press for an amending measure to increase the amount. 

The Government’s reply to cries for more at the present 
time will be that £13 a year for the second and each sub- 
sequent eligible child is not the only provision being made 


for children. The supply of meals and milk to school-- 


children, when it is fully developed, will cost £60 million 
a year, which is equal to about £12 a child. In addition, 
there will be the as yet unestimated cost of provision that 
may be made for children under school age. With the 
amount of £57 million estimated for the cash payments, 
the total will exceed the Beveridge figure of £110 million. 


But it is not clear whether the Government’s estimate 
for the cash payments is a gross or a net figure—in other 
words whether they will be subject to income tax. Reply- 
ing to a Parliamentary question on this point on Decem- 
ber sth, the Financial Secretary to the Treasury stated that 
the broad princip'e which the Government had in mind 
was that contributions made under the national insurance 
scheme should be deducted and benefits included when 
the taxpayer’s taxable income was being computed. This 
sounds ominous, but since family allowances are not an 
insurance benefit but are to come out of general taxation, 
the principle hardly seems to apply in their case. If it 
does, the taxpayer will find himself paying money out of 
one pocket, receiving it back in another and paying it out 
again from a third, and his net gain in respect of each of 
his eligible children will be—depending upon his taxable 
income—3s. 44d. or half-a-crown. 


* * 7 


Commonwealth Quarrel 


By the assertion of its authority over the Natal 
Provincial Council the South African Government has 
taken a firm step towards easing its strained relations with 
India. The Union Government has now announced that 
the ordinances passed by the Provincial Council controlling 
Indian ownership of houses in European residential districts 
in Natal go beyond its constitutional powers. This action 
follows the mounting resentment, in India itself as well as 
in the Indian colony of Natal, which culminated earlier this 
month in a vote of censure by the Legislative Assembly on 
the failure of the Indian Government to apply sanctions 
against South Africa. 

The disputants are now back where they started after the 
Pegging Act. This Act, passed in 1943 by General Smuts’ 
Government under pressure of European opinion, expressed 
the white South African desire for racial segregation. It 
added still further to thé onerous disabilities, legal and 
economic, of the Indians settled in Natal. Since then, Indian 
protests were partially met by an inter-Commonwealth 
agreement, known as the Pretoria Agreement, designed to 
limit the interpretation of the Pegging Act. It was this 
Agreement which the Natal Provincial Council contravened 
by passing the Residential Property Regulation Ordinance 
in June last year. 

From this summary of the development of events, it is 
clear that the Indians’ uneasiness over the treatment 
accorded to members of the Natal colony by the Union 
Government will not even now be wholly quieted. It has 
also been made clear, in the Indian press and in the debates 
of the Legislative Assembly, that there is a tendency to 
blame Great Britain, as the focus and guardian of Common- 
wealth relations, for anti-Indian actions in South Africa. 
However unreasonable, this tendency underlines the 
concern which should be felt in this country over any 
coolness or tension existing between members of the 
Commonwealth. It should not therefore be thought that 
this perennial hatchet has been finally buried. Indians will 
not cease to claim the full benefits—as yet untasted—of the 
more sympathetic Cape Town Agreement of 1927; the 
great majority of white South Africans will not cease to 
resent the Indian intrusion and commercial competition ; 
and Great Britain will not cease to be blamed by one side 
or the other, either for intervention or for non-intervention. 
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The Civil Estimates 


Reconstruction and reform are well illifstrated in the 
civil estimates for 1945-46 summarised in a Vote on Account 
presented to Parliament this week. Large’y because of the 
introduction of supplementary pensions in 1940, the cost 
of which is now more than double the saving on unem- 
ployment assistance since the war began, civil expenditure 
had been rising steadily, and the final.estimate for 1944-45 
(excluding broadcasting and the revenue departments) was 
£481,815,000, compared with appropriations of £416,012,000 
for 1939-40. But whereas this means an increase of 
£66,000,000 in five years, the increase shown by next year’s 
estimate of £549,905,000 is £68,000,000 over the current 
year alone. 

The biggest single rise in next year’s estimates is shown 
by the Ministry of Education. The effect of the Education 
Act will be to raise expenditure under this item from an 
estimate of £64,898,000 in 1944-45 to £84,508,000. Also in 
this class, the estimate for grants to universities has gone 
up from £2,149,000 to £5,900,000. The establishment of the 
Ministry of National Insurance has so far merely transferred 
expenditure from the Ministries of Health and Labour. 
Health and pensions insurance and unemp!oyment insurance 
will be administered by the new Ministry from April 1. 
But it is interesting to note that next year’s estimate for 
the remaining expenditure of the Ministry of Labour is as 
much as £24,040,000, whereas the comparable estimate in 
the current year is only £11,682,100. This increase is 
possibly due to plans for demobilisation and resettlement. 


Other increases are, as usual, for supplementary pensions, 
which rise by £5,000,000 to £61,920,000 and old age pensions, 
which will cost £57,750,000, compared with £56,000,000. 
The estimate for the Ministry of Fuel and Power rises 
from £390,000 to £3,100,000. There is also a big rise in 
the estimate for “miscellaneous works services” from 
£399,835 to £8,767,000. It is also interesting to note that 
the vote for development and welfare in the colonies— 
£4;937,000—almost reaches the annual maximum allowed 
under the 1940 Act. 


* * * 


Shorter Notes 


The Royal Commission on Equal Pay is hoping to com- 
plete its report by the end of the summer. It has been held 
up by delay on the part of various important organisations 
in preparing their evidence. So far, some 120 statements 
have been submitted to the Commission, which has now 
started to hear oral evidence. The following individual 
economists have been invited to give evidence: Sir William 
Beveridge, Sir Hubert Henderson, Professor J. R. Hicks, Mr 
R Harrod, Professor D. H. Macgregor, Mrs. Barbara 
Wootton, Professor Sargent Florence, Professor Pigou, Mr 
G. R. Shove and Professor Hamilton Whyte. The Commis- 
sion is limited by its terms of reference to an examination 
of the relationship between men’s and women’s wages and 
of the economic complications of applying the principle of 
equal pay. It will not, it appears, be required to make re- 
commendations to the Government, so it is all the more 
important that there should be the minimum delay in the 
presentation of its fact-finding report. 


* 


One of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s amendments 0 
the Requisitioned Land and War Works Bill gives local 
authorities and recognised amenity societies a right of appeal 
to the War Works Commission where public amenity is 
affected. Another amendment enables Parliament to ove!- 
rule by resolution any Ministerial decision to acquire land 
made in face of an adverse report by the Commission. A 
third amendment excludes “depreciated” land from the 
Bill, except where the purpose is to restore it to its proper 
condition. 

* 


The Minister of Health and the Secretary of State for 
Scotland have appointed a committee under the chairman- 
ship of Sir Will Spens to consider what should be the 
range of total professional income of a medical practitioner 
ina publicly organised service of general medical practice. 
seaeeielaneanemeemitaielamiiiestnaie hha ee ieee eee 
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There are many men and women in the Services who would 
welcome a chance of reading this publication. If you would 
hand it in, unwrapped, unstamped, and unaddressed at @V 
Post Office, it will go to them. 
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“AMERICAN SURVEY 





Lewis versus Labour 


The American Federation of Labour’s latest rebuff to 
Mr John L. Lewis and his United Mine Workers recalls 
Mr Lewis’ answer to the Federation last year when his first 
request for readmission, made early in 1943, was rejected. 

Mr Lewis than accused the AFL of “sinking to the 
status of a political company union in its servility to the 
New Deal.” He apparently has reconsidered his views, but 
the core of his difference with Mr Green’s AFL remains 
hard and quite the same as it was. The AFL insists that 
the United Mine Workers Union shall restrict itself to 
the same ground as when it left the Federation in 1935, 
while Mr Lewis says jurisdictional problems can be solved 
after his readmission. 

There is a serious challenge to the craft principles on 
which the AFL rests in Mr _ Lewis’ all-inclusive 
“District 50,” a subsidiary of the UMW, through which 
he has extended his influence far beyond the limits of 
mining, embracing such varied groups as building and con- 
struction workers, clerical workers, dairy farmers and 
chemical workers. 

The prospects of a working unity between the Congress 
of Industrial Organisations and the AFL can actually be 
said to be brightened by the AFL’s refusal to readmit 
Mr Lewis. With enormous funds at his disposal and a con- 
stitutional inability to be anything but chief, Mr Lewis 
would have thrown his considerable weight into widening 
the breach between the CIO and the AFL. He would have 
drawn the Federation toward isolationism both in political 
and in trade union matters ; his stand against Government 
interference and price controls would have become, if any- 
thing, noisier and more intransigent. And at a time when 
the war effort demands increases in war production, he 
would have tried to gain strength for his inflexible, bitter 
attitude that this is not labour’s war. 

The leaders of the CIO clearly see the advantages to be 
gained now and in the post-war period from a united 
labour front. They gathered the AFL into the forces of 
the Political Action Committee; they have offered Mr 
Green a seat for the AFL on the committee set up by the 
recent World Conference to draft the constitution of a 
new international federation of trade unions. The CIO has 
also appealed to AFL leaders to co-operate on a post-wat 
programme which would provide for protection to workers 
during reconversion, repeal of anti-labour laws, legislation 
to assure social security and 60 million jobs at fair wages. 
So far the Federation has been adamant. But if it and the 
CIO are now to be under common attack by Mr Lewis, 
their mutual hostility might soften. 


* x * 


Rescuing the Colleges 


_  Tohtlp the colleges and universities in facing the critical 
situation brought about by war dislocations, an advisory 
committee appointed by the House of Representatives has 
recommended that Federal aid should be extended to them. 

¢ war has left the institutions of higher education half- 
empty and hungry. Abourthree-quarters of the male students 
are in military service and the attractions of war work have 
contributed to a decline in enrolment which last autumn was 
one-third below the 1,400,000 of 1939. By the end of this 
year it is estimated that Army and Navy programmes in 
the colleges—which provided some alternative use for their 
facilities—will have diminished to less than thirty per cent 
of their peak in 1943-44. 

The Committee recommended that students and faculty 
members specialising in fields essential to the national 
Welfare be given special priority in discharge from the 

ny and Navy; that gifts and grants be stimulated .by 
additional tax exemptions ; that educational institutions be 
inc.uded in programmes of public works ; and that a com- 
mittee representing the educational institutions and the 
armed services work out a plan for using the institutions 

higher learning in future national emergencies. 
. “Viany educators in the United States see their salvation 
8 the so-called “GI Bill of Rights,” which will draw to 


the colleges perhaps as many as 650,000 ex-service men. 
Tuition fees for these men, up to $500, will be paid 
directly to the institution and they will receive living 
allowances of $50 a month if single, $75 if married. 

The chief spokesman for the opposing faction has been 
President Robert M. Hutchins, of the University of Chicago, 
who has called the bill “an open invitation to any entre- 
preneur to buy up the charters of half a dozen bankrupt 
institutions and make his fortune.” Mr Hutchins fears the 
possibility of education being utilised as a substitute for a 
dole or national works programme and he foresees a rush ° 
to the colleges by thousands of unqualified, uninterested 
ex-servicemen “ because they cannot get jobs.” 

And so the battle lines are drawn. It is not an argument 
over what the ex-soldiers deserve to receive. It is funda- 
mentally a battle over whether the provision of education 
for ex-soldiers can be made to introduce into America a 
new era of more widely spread learning or whether the 
institutions will use the veterans as a fat source of easy 
income, cynically adopting state control along with a billion 
dollars of Federal money. 


* * * 


The George Bill 


Adversity makes strange bed-fellows and stranger 
politics. Three weeks ago it would have seemed inconceiv- 
able that the forces of the Administration and the New Deal 
should fight tooth and nail to assure the passage of Senator 
George’s B/ll divorcing the financial agencies from the De- 
partment of Commerce. But, ironically enough, the George 
Bill, devised originally as an anti-Wallace measure, has 
become the means of assuring Mr Wallace’s appointment 
as Secretary of Commerce. 

Two main issues were at stake in the complicated Con- 
gressional manceuvres of the past fortnight. The anti- 
Wallace contingent made every effort, first, to shelve the 
George Bill until after Mr’ Wallace’s confirmation was con- 
sidered, in the expectation that favourable action on the 
appointment would not be secured in the Senate as long 
as the post carried with it control over the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and its subsidiaries; and second, to 
add to the bill amendments sponsored by the Republicans 
which would have made the Export-Import Bank completely 
independent of the Secretary of Commerce, and would have 
forbidden the President to transfer any additional powers 
to the Secretary of Commerce. This last amendment was 
designed to prevent the transfer of other financial agencies 
not at present associated with the Department. 

At a number of points the Administration very narrowly 
escaped defeat, with votes of 202—192, and 204—196, 
although the final vote in the House on the George Bill 
was 399—-2. The measure goes to the President in the form 
which he indicated would be acceptable; and the chances 
are all in favour of Mr Wallace’s confirmation in his re- 
duced powers. His job now will approximate to those func- 
tions of persuasion and publicity which Mr Lippmann 
outlined some weeks ago. The bitterness of the Congres- 
sional debate and the closeness of the votes, which in 
essence were on Mr Wallace, rather than on the George 
Bill, do not, however, hold out much prospect of easy con- 
version on Capitol Hill. 


* * * 


Dodging the Draft 


The big guns which are being rolled up in an attempt 
to save the May-Bailey manpower Bill suggest that it is 
very nearly a lost cause. Last week Mr Stimson, the Sec- 
retary of War, broadcast an urgent appeal to the “ Ameri- 
can conscience” in which he accused the enemies of the 
Bill of boasting that they had killed it. Mr Stimson insisted 
that “deadly shortages” are imminent; Mr Krug of the 
War Production Board has asserted that immediate passage 
is necessary “ because we are running short of manpower ”; 
and Mr Roosevelt, in a brief message to the Senate, rein- 
forced their appeal for action. 

Apparently unmoved, the Senate has shelved the Bill, 
which would have used compulsion to move men from 
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18 to 45 into essential war work. The substitute bill which 
it is now considering, proposed by Senators Kilgore, 
Wagner, and O’Mahoney, contains none of the compulsory 
features of the May-Bailey Bill. Workers would have to 
have permission to change their jobs, and employers who 
hired more men than they were entitled to would be penal- 
ised only to the extent that they would not be compensated 
for their wages in government contracts, or might have 
these wages disallowed for tax purposes. Of new or effec- 
tive sanctions there is no mention. 

The bill, which is sponsored by the Congressional friends 
of labour, seeks to control the employer, rather than the 
individual worker. It is concerned with the budgeting of 
manpower, the establishment of manpower ceilings for in- 
dividual plants, and “channeling workers.” 

These are all devices which have been tried in the past; 
and, although no doubt there is scope for improvement in 
their application, they cannot equal the effectiveness of a 
bill which provides specifically for the direction of individual 
workers and establishes drastic penalties for disobedience. 
These are precisely the features of the May-Bailey Bill to 
which organised labour—with the exception of the extreme 
left-wing unions—objects. It may be, indeed, that at this 
date the creation of an administrative machine to direct 
workers would prove extremely difficult; and its chance 
of success would not have been improved by steady hostility 
from the labour unions. It does not look, however, as though 
it would ever be put to the test. 


The Forty-Fivers 


What would have happened if President Wilson had 
taken Elihu Root and William Howard Taft with him 
to the Versailles Peace Conference ? This is one of the 
great Ifs of history, debated for twenty-five years. ‘The 
American delegation to the San Francisco Conference bears 
all the marks of Mr Rooseveli’s determination to avoid a 
repetition of that historic blunder. In addition to Mr Hull 
and Mr Stettinius, the delegates include Senator Connally 
(Dem) chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, Mr Bloom (Dem), Chairman of the comparable 
House Committee; and on the Republican side, Senator 
Vandenberg, Representative Eaton, and Commander 
Stassen, former Governor of Minnesota. There is also one 
woman, Dean Gildersleeve of Barnard College. 


The selection is remarkable for its careful party balance 
and its inclusion of influential members of both Senate 
and House. It is no less remarkable for its omission of 
Governor Dewey, titular leader of the Republican party, 
and his adviser, Mr John Foster Dulles, who was so 
prominent during the election campaign and who has a 

’ strong church following. The choice of Commander Stassen, 
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instead, recognised the service of the young internationalist 
Republican group ; it also lays Mr Roosevelt open to the 
charge, not merely of playing party politics, but of playing 
Republican party politics. . aay 

What remains to be seen is whether, in fact, tie inclusion 
of representatives of the opposition this time will do as 
much to assure Republican support of the peace settlement 
as Mr Wilson’s critics have always assumed. No individya| 
Republican can, of course, bind his party. Nor is the 
parallel with 1919 exact. Senator Vandenberg’s recent 
speeches transformed him almost overnight into a force yo 
be reckoned with in internationalist circles, and he is one 
of the most powerful Republicans in the Senate. But with 
Mr Willkie’s death there are no republicans of a stature. 
sustained conviction, and influence comparable to that of 
Root, Hughes, and Taft, in 1919. Nor does Senator Vanden- 
berg promise to be altogether a docile collaborator. As yet he 
has not accepted the appointment, and his appearance at San 
Francisco is conditional upon his remaining a free agent. 
The issue on which he is most likely to be sensitive is that of 
Poland. To offend Polish-American opinion might cost him 
his Senate seat next year, for there are nearly 500,000 Polish- 
American voters in Michigan. 

None of these considerations detracts, of course, from 
the adroitness and good sense with which the Administra- 
tion has sought to associate both parties in Congress with 
the work of the conference. The fullness and candour of 
Mr Byrnes’ account of the Yalta decisions, combined with 
the choice of delegates, have done as much as is humanly 
possible to assure in advance that the settlement will receive 
a favourable reception. 


Shorter Notes 


The educational community is split on the question of 
post-war compulsory military training. The heads of twelve 
universities recently requested the President to delay con- 
sideration of “this highly controversial question” until 
after the defeat of Germany. Last week fourteen prominent 
educators, representing many of the outstanding men’s 
colleges, requested immediate action by Congress, on the 
ground that public opinion is sounder on this issue during 
the war than it will be after the war. According to a Gallup 
poll taken in December, 70 per cent of those questioned 
favoured a year’s service in the army and navy for every 
able-bodied young man after the war. 

* 


The Alabama poll tax may follow that of Georgia into 
the discard. Alabama’s poll tax is the most restrictive of 
all ; it is fixed at $1.50 a year, but being cumulative, a new 
voter may have to pay up to a maximum of $36 for the 
privilege. At best less than one-fifth of Alabama’s potential 
voters go to the polls. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Latin America 


Pp EACE, though indivisible, is a house of many mansions. 
This week, with the Crimea Conference behind them and 
San Francisco ahead, the Foreign Ministers of nineteen 
American nations are meeting in Mexico City to discuss 
the contribution of the Americas towards winning the war 
and establishing a peace based on collective security. At 
the last Pan-American Conference, at Rio de Janeiro in 
January, 1942, the war had already reached the Americas. 
Nine Central American and Caribbean republics had fol- 
lowed the United States to war. Mexico, the tenth, had 
broken with the Axis. The rest of Latin America, compris- 
ing the tem South American republics, were left to implement 
the Conference’s unanimous recommendation to do likewise. 

It was here that a cloud appeared on the Pan-American 
scene. Before the Conference, Argentina had attempted 
to induce its neighbours to continue a policy of neutrality 
and to form a “southern neutrality bloc” under Argentine 
leadership. This attempt failed. Paraguay and Uruguay broke 
off relations. But Argentina managed at the Rio Conference 
to water down an otherwise unanimous resolve to break 


> 


and the Peace 


with the Axis to a mere recommendation to do’so. In fact, 
it Was not until a year after Chile’s breach that, in January, 
1944, Argentina broke off relations with the Axis. By then 
all the other Latin American states except Chile, Ecuador, 
Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay and Venezuela had declared wat. 
Last week, on the eve of the present Conference, and no 
doubt mindful of it, five of these six announced that they 
were at war, while in Uruguay parliamentary sanction w4s 


awaited to sign the United Nations Declaration. Argentina * 


remains entrenched in solitary isolationism. ; 
Such is the surface pattern of Pan-American politics. It 
overlays a deeper and more intricate pattern of inter-Amét!- 
can relations. In the last three years Argentina’s isolation 
has deepened ; Brazil and Mexico, in their effective suppor 
of the war effort, have gained a new stature in the American 
community; and smaller republics have realised that, 
economically as well as diplomatically, Brazil bids strongly 
to regain the South American leadership it lost to Argentina 
half a century ago. President Vargas has already made 
clear to his neighbours in various speeches that he claims for 
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Brazil the right to speak for South America at the peace 
table. It is likely that, with their support, Brazil will press 
at this week’s Conference for a permanent seat on the 
Security Council proposed at Dumbarton Oaks. 

Brazil’s friendship with the United States is traditional ; 
the stability of Mexico’s is of more recent date ; since the war 
Argentina’s has been strained as never before. These three 
nations are the protagonists in the Latin American scene. 
Under a stable Government, Mexico’s understanding with 
the United States gives it an influence farther south. Its 
vigorous leadership of Latin American Labour (whose 
yoice was heard in London last week) is undoubtedly a 
factor in this influence. But it is the relationship between 
Argentina and Brazil that is likely to play the principal part 
in determining the shape of the peace for the South 
American republics. 

Helped by Lend-Lease and by very big American credits, 
Brazil has in the course of the war developed its vast 
hinterland in the Amazon basin, and along the frontiers of 
Bolivia and Paraguay—the river system of the Plate. 
Hitherto these areas have been served exclusively by the 
Amazon and the River Parana (which flows into the River 
Plate); Brazil has roots in both, and the development of 
the two areas is advantageous not only for Brazilian economy, 
but also for neighbouring states. In Amazonia, President 
Vargas has developed communications, and with them the 
friendship of the border states from Bolivia to Venezuela, 
with vigour and promise. The Brazilian Government played 
a leading rdle in settling the recent boundary dispute 
between Peru and Ecuador ; and Bolivian irredentism shows 
signs of having been at least assuaged by the approach 
of Brazil’s railways, which will offer its eastern lowlands a 
chance of development. 

Bolivia and Paraguay are suspended between the Argentine 
and Brazilian orbits. But while Argentina has sought to 
maintain for these land-locked (and potentially oil-produc- 
ing) states the attractions of its River Plate outlet, Brazil 
is offering both countries the prospect of an entrepot trade 
through Santos and a link with Sao Paulo, the industrial hub 
of Brazil. Its new railway system connects Santos and Sao 
Paulo with Corumba, and other branches are to stretch into 
Bolivia. Paraguay has long been classed as a colonial depend- 
ency of Argentina. Brazil’s interest in it, backed by treaties, 
technical aid and a loan, will undoubtedly grow if the United 
States oil company recently permitted to explore the Para- 
guayan Chaco should strike oil. The weakening of Argen- 
tina’s economic monopoly in Paraguay is so far largely 
potential. But Paraguay’s eleventh-hour decision to declare 
war against the Axis appears to be designed not only to 
secure a firmer voice at Mexico City, but, nearer home, to 
reinforce Brazil’s friendship. 

These are designs in the deeper pattern of Latin American 
relations. American aid during the war has emphasised and 
hastened them, largely through instruments such as Lend- 
Lease, the Export-Import Bank of Washington, and the 
whole machinery of mutual help—and self-help—developed 
to exploit Latin America’s resources on the basis of the 
Good Neighbour policy. Since Argentina has in practice 
rejected this policy, it is excluded from the economic 
advantages it entails. Here are, therefore, grounds for friction 
and misunderstanding between Argentina and Brazil. 

The deepest pattern of all, and the most obscure, is that 
of Latin American politics, where revolution is still re- 
garded as an inalienable right of peoples professing demo- 
cracy. It is easy to over-simplify the forces at work in 
Argentina that have led it to stand alone in the Pan-American 
scene, recognised only by Bolivia, Chile, Ecuador and 
Paraguay, and outside the Mexico City Conference. An 
essential feature of this process of self-exclusion has been 
the parallel growth of diplomatic isolation (though trade 
with neighbours has increased) and extreme nationalism. 

is is the real basis of General Farrell’s authoritarian 
regime. It would be misleading to discount the potency of 
such forces in other republics; reactionary nationalism is very 
near the surface in Latin American politics. Although it 
layed to create a neutrality bloc, the Argentine Government 
sull seeks sympathy among the forces of reaction and 
nationalism elsewhere. 

_the authoritarianism of Brazil carries, in President 

‘argas’s own statements, the promise of a democratic regime 
when the war ends. So far, then, Brazil has shown signs of 
Proceeding towards democratic forms, while Argentina, the 
traditionally democratic republic, has put on totalitarian 
ttappings. In this relationship there are those who see a 
coming clash of interest between an expanding Brazil and 
an Argentine oligarchy determined to enlist the forces of 
hationalism against any South American hegemony except its 
wn. But there are others, dubious of President Vargas’s 
Promise of post-war elections (or dubious of their effect), 
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who profess to see in a Brazilian rapprochement with the 
present reactionary Argentine government a likely bulwark 
of the authoritarian .Vargas régime against internal 
Opposition. 

These deeper issues, which cut across the central problem 
of Pan-American unity, may not be discussed at Mexico 
City, or at least they are likely to be discussed only by 
implication. No one need underestimate the centrifugal 
forces which attempt to pull the American Republics apart. 
When Bolivar, over a hundred years ago, sought ths unity, he 
complained that he had been ploughing the sea. There is at 
least evidence that to-day, too, the ground is as difficult and 
unfertile. Nevertheless, the achievements of Pan-American 
unity are real, and they enjoy now, and will enjoy in the 
future, the fullest possible backing of the United States. As 
Mr Nelson Rockefeller said last week: 

The unity of the American Hemisphere will always be our 

first line of defence. 

The United States delegation, headed by Mr Stettinius, and 
including in an advisory capacity a strong body of Congres- 
sional committee men and the President of the Export-Import 
Bank at Washington, is a very strong team, and it reflects 
the importance which the United States attaches to the 
success of the Conference. It is not without potent weapons 
of persuasion. The continued economic development of back- 
ward areas in South America must continue for some time 
to depend on American help. There will be thus strong 
inducements to the republics to keep in line; indeed, 
economic isolation may finally prove to be the threat that 
brings Argentina back into the Pan-American community. 


The Belgian Deflation 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


SUFFICIENT time has elapsed since the launching of the 
Belgian deflationary scheme last October to review some 
of its results. The mechanism of the operation worked 
comparatively smoothly. As the Belgian Government ex- 
perienced some difficulty in importing the required quantity 
of new noies, which had been printed in England, and in 
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SIERRA LEONE is the oldest of the British West African 
Colonies and has an area, including the Protectorate, of 
28,000 square miles with a population of nearly 2,000,000. 

European interest in this coast began with the voyages of 
the early navigators in the XVth Century. There was much 
rivalry between Portuguese, Dutch and British. It was not 
until 1792 that any settlement was made at Freetown which 
possesses one of the finest natural harbours in the world. A 
great port of call for the convoys of to-day it is interesting 
to remember that Sir Francis Drake who visited Sierra 
Leone in 1579, found that “here also we had oisters and 
plenty of lemmons which gave us good refreshing.” 

The Bank has a branch at Freetown, which is now the 
capital of the territory. The average annual value 
of external trade 1935/39 was about £3,500,000, the 
chief exports being diamonds, gold, iron ore, palm 
kernels, palm oil, ginger and piassava. Those con- 
cerned with trade in Africa, the Mediterranean or 
the West Indies, are invited to communicate with :— 


BARCLAYS BANK 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 


LONDON, E.C.3 
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distributing them throughout the country, a start could not 
be made until the beginning of October, almost a month 
after the liberation of Belgium, arfd in the interval a not 
inconsiderable flight from the franc took place. Again, the 
decree provided for a maximum of 2,000 francs in old 
notes to be exchanged by or on behalf of each person ; the 
fact that 14,363,000,000 francs were so exchanged by a 
population of not more than 8,250,000, certain districts 
being excluded, indicates that a certain amount of exchange 
took place “by arrangement.” And although loopholes in 
the law were stopped as soon as they became apparent, 
there was undoubtedly some leakage. But, on the whole, the 
scheme worked as well as could reasonably be expected. 

Yet none of ithe outward phenomena of a deflation was 
apparent. The cost of living—a cost which must be calcu- 
lated on the black market price of necessities if it is to have 
any meaning at all—showed virtually no change, while at 
least one factor—rent—began a slightly upward trend. 
Prices of luxury articles, which had been rising steadily 
ever since the arrival of Allied troops in the country, con- 
tinued to rise, and in general the purchasing power of the 
franc, inside Belgium, seemed unchanged. This lack of 
change was apparent rather than real. That the “ arrétés 
financiers de M. Gutt” were markedly deflationary can 
very soon be seen by considering the value of the Belgian 
franc vis-a-vis other currencies on the black Bourse. The 
price of the gold sovereign fell from approximately 6,500 
francs to something in the region of 1,800 francs, and that 
of the pound note in even greater proportion. Trading in 
valuta, though illegal, is conducted quite openly, and these 
rates indicate financial trends as adequately as any official 
quotations would do. Table’ I shows the prices of the gold 
and paper pound respectively in early September, in mid- 
October (immediately after the scheme came into force) 
and in mid-December (after a further 13,000,000,000 francs 
were unblocked). It will be seen that the rates of exchange 
are not strictly proportional and also that the gold pound 
is valued at anything from 12 to 16 paper pounds. 


TABLE I—VALUE oF THE GOLD AND PAPER POUNDS ON THE 
BRUSSELS BLACK BOURSE 


| Value in Unblocked Francs 








| Official —_——_—_—_—___— 
| Rate | Early Mid | Mid 
| Sept., 1944 | Oct., 1944 | Dec., 1944 
= o = a aes ieiecaealas —_—— 
Na oo oe mz 6,500 | 1,800 | 2,450 
| SRR Sa | 1766 | 420 | 160 200 





The reason why prices did not fall in Belgium as a 
result of financial measures which, other things being equal, 
should have had that effect, was that other things were 
not equal. First is the presence of many hundreds of 
thousands of Allied soldiers who, however well prov:ded 
with rations, have been a serious drain on local resources. 
The Belgian currency supplied to them has been the main 
element in the re-expansion of the currency since the 
deflation decrees. Their expenditure has directly and in- 
directly provided the principal stimulus to the black 
market. Secondly, the supply position during the first two 
months following the liberation of Belgium was probably 
worse than it had been at any time during the occupation. 
The large stocks of merchandise which Belgian traders 
habitually carry, and the private hoards which a great many 
people, profiting from the lesson of 1914, had accumulated 
during the ‘first few months of the war, had alike been 
eaten away; the Dutch frontier was closed ; trade with 
the other food-producing countries of Europe, which had 
worked comparatively smoothly under the German occupa- 
tion, was impossible; and the Allied armies coufi grant 
very little in the way of facilities either for their Civil 
Affairs staff and UNRRA or for the Belgian Government 
itself to bring in supplies from the western hemisphere. 
But the dominating factor was, as it still is, the virtual 
freezing of transport. Such few railways as continued to 
operate were required by the armies to supplement their 
300-mile long lines of communication, and the retreating 
Germans had carried off with them everything on wheels 
they could persuade to move. The strain on the remaining 
transport facilities was too great and the highly organised 
black market provisioning system broke down. 


The Black Market 


It is necessary to take a liberal view of the Belgian black 
market. The Belgians threw themselves with joy into the 
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organisation of a black market which had as its aims 
morally, the defeat of German wishes and, materially, the 
provision of supplies for those who could afford to pay 
for them and a livelihood for those who trafficked. The 
official ration provided only two-thirds of the calories 
normally considered sufficient to sustain life, but even this 
figure was meaningless as the full official ration was never 
obtainable. Thus there was never any feeling of shame in 
the existence of a black market, and it was able to become 
highly organised at all levels. The Belgian bought his meat 
from his butcher, his butter from his dairy, his bread from 
his baker and his coal from his coalman as though they 
were his normal ration, except that he could buy as much 
as he chose to pay for and that, instead of paying 36 francs 
a kilo for meat and 4o francs a kilo for butter, he paid 
250 francs and 350 francs respectively. He still does, though 
thanks to the reopening of Antwerp the ration for increas- 
ingly more commodities is becoming available and black 
market prices are tending to drop. The black market in 
bread and farinaceous products, for example, has Virtually 
disappeared ; on, the other hand, the price of coal is rising 
steadily, and is now about 8,000 or 9,000 francs a ton— 
about {50. 

All this organisation, which depended on the existence 
of a large volume of transport in the hands of the organisers, 
was seriously shaken during the first month or two after 
liberation, while the dissolution by the Government of the 
Nazi-sponsored system for marketing agricultural produce, 
the CNAA—a patriotic gesture which wou'd possibly have 
been more effective had an adequate substitute been pro- 
vided—made the official rationing position worse. It is a 
mild cause of complaint among those Belgians who are 
able to buy on the black market that whereas, before the 
liberation, they had to pay high prices but could at least 
obtain the goods, now they have to pay equally high prices 
for goods and .cannot always get them. 

It seems clear, therefore, that the deflationary measures, 
sharp and crude though they had to be, did In fact prevent 
what might easily have become an extremely serious in- 
flationary spiral. That the operation had to be performed 
on the note issue and bank deposits rather than on the 
volume of commercial credit was unfortunate, since it pro- 
duced anomalies, but unavoidable, since the volume of com- 
mercial credit was ridiculously low. Indeed, the Belgian 
Government hoped that one of the bv-products of its 
scheme would eventually be the regeneration of commercial 
credits. The traditional depressing effects of a deflation on 
industry have been avoided, largely because industry was 
in any case virtually at a standstill, since it lacked means 
of transport and carried no stocks of materials. Applied in 
an economic vacuum of this kind, deflation does not hurt. 

It can no longer be doubted that while the physical con- 
dition of Belgium, like that of the rest of Europe, leaves 2 
good deal to be desired, the financial situation, with the 
franc firmly pegged to the pound, is healthy. An indication 
of this is given in Table II. 


TABLE II—Vatvues or THE Pounp, FRENCH FRANC AND 
DutcH GUILDER ON THE BRUSSELS BLACK BoURSE 


(Mid-December, 1944) 


Black Bourse Rate 





Official 
Rate As Per cent. 
In Francs of Official 
Rate 
De oe oe 176 6 200 114 
SERIO GE 0-88 0-50 53 
DE MEET 5 go ckcnsesvcesess 16 -36 7-25 44 














It shows the black Bourse prices of the. French franc and 
Dutch guilder, compared with the official exchange rates, 
with the pound used as a yardstick. It should be remem 
bered that these values are for notes of small denomination ; 
large notes have a considerably lower rate of exchange. 
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«This must be 
pre-war whisky” 












“You're not far wrong. 
It’s White Horse, and the 
White Horse you get today, 
when you’re lucky, was 
growing old when this war 
was young. A whisky as 
good as this takes years to 
come to maturity.” 

“* When you come to think 
of it, it’s pretty good to get 
whisky at all in the sixth year 
of war, but to be able now and 
then to get a whisky like this 
— well, that’s marvellous.” 

**] agree, it says a lot for 
the forethought of the dis- 
tillers who in years of plenty 
always provided for the 
future.” 

** All the best.” 


MAXIMUM PRICES :—Bottles 25/9; Half-bottles 13/6 
as fixed by The Scotch Whisky Association. 
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2 Springtime in Angus (Elizabeth of Glamis) 





3 Youth of Britain (The Princess Elizabeth) 
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conductor SIDNEY BEER 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





The Anatomy of British Industry 


HE Paper on “ The Structure of British Industry,” read 
by Mr H Leak and Mr A Maizeis of the Board of 

Trade before the Royal Statistical Society on February 
2oth, fills an important and irritating gap in the .know- 
ledge about the degree of concentration of ownership and 
control in British industry. Their analysis of the anatomy 
of British industry relates to the position in 1935 andeis 
based on the results of the census of production of that 
year. It has three disadvantages. First, since it describes 
the position in a single year, it is not possible to ascertain 
the trend, that is changes, in the degree ef concentration 
over a period of years ; secondly, the information given is 
now ten years old; thirdly, it takes no account of the 
monopolistic practices of trade associations and of other 
types of arrangement 
among financiaily in- 
dependent _ business | 
concerns. The first | 
two deficiences will | —?P 
be removed by the | : 
next census of prc- 


duction; the facts |“ — 
about the third can |_~ 

only be ascertained by (“~~ at 

a special imvestiga- | ‘can a 
tion. But these sia 


lacunae do not de- | 


mi 4 
tract from the merits <7) —— 
of the Paper; itis one (_ | eel 
of the most interest- | _ | ms 
ing that has been | eee 
read before the Royal (—y i=) 
Statistical Society in |“~* 
recent years. | 
SiS EIT 0 inl etnaplehdnealeeeenlenkaiehiliadlindlh 
tistical tables cannot us ; =e 
be conveniently sum- i=] &) 
marised ; they deserve cs 
careful study in the 
original (this might 


with advantage have 
been published as a 
White Paper) by all 
who are interested in 
the anatomy of British 
industry. As an appe- 
tiser, three specific 
points may be selected 
for brief comment. 
First, the statistical 
evidence marshalled by Mr Leak and Mr Maizels settles 
once and for all the argument whether or no British in- 
dustry is still predominantly in the hands of small con- 
cerns. They draw. the line between small and large business 
units*—arbitrarily but with some justification—at 500 em- 
ployees—that is, units employing between 11 and 499 
persons are small ones, and units employing 500 persons 
or more are large ones. By this definition there were, in 
1935, some 1,959 large business units employing together 
3,970,000 persons, equivalent to §5 per cent of the total 
of 7,203,000 persons employed by-all establishments with 
a personnel of more than Io persons. (Establishments em- 
ploying less than 10 persons were responsible for less than 


81 per cent shown for the latter. 
150,000 and 250,000 persons. 


mines, 84 instead of 75; tramways 


* A large “business unit,” as defined by the authors of the 
Paper, may be a sing'e firm employing 500 persons or more 
and engaged in one or more trades ; it may also be an aggregate 
of firms, employing jointly 500 persons or more, owned or 
controlled by a single company—a firm is regarded as being 
controlled if the parent company owns more than half of its 
capital or voting -power. 

_ t Gross output is equivalen: to total selling value ; net output 
is the value added by manufacture ; that is, it is equivalent to 


the total selling value, less the cost of materials and work given 
out. 





Principat INDUSTRIAL INTER-CONNECTIONS 





rhe figures on the diagram indicate the percentage of the total employment in 
each of two trades accounted for by the large units (that is, units employing 
500 persons or more) engaged in both. 
ducing both coal and iron ore employ §& per cent of the total number of 
persons in coal mines and 49 per cent of those in metalliferous mines. As 
the figures involve a substantial amount of duplication, they cannot be 
added, for example, nearly all the large units operating blast furnaces 
and ironstone mines also operate coal mines, so that for blast furnaces, the 
72 per cent shown for the former connection is essentially duplicated in the 


Authors’ corrections.—Printing, bookbinding: this industry should have 
a double instead of a single square, indicating that it employed between to the 
The following percentages should be corrected: 

blast furnaces to coal mines, 84 instead of 81; blast furnaces to smelting. 
65 instead of 61; hardware, etc., to smelting, 5 instead of 15; coke to coal 


water to local authorities, 32 instead of 33. 


a tenth of total output.) The same number of busines; 
units were responsible, in 1935, for £2,025 million, or «> 
per cent of the total value of the gross output} of all estab. 
lishments, amounting to £3,533 million, and for £93; 
million, or 58 per cent*of the value of their net output of 
£1,603 million. 

If the dividing line between small and large units were 
drawn at 1,000 employees, the large ones would still have 
accounted for nearly half the total output and employment, 
that is for 48 per cent of the gross output, 49 per cent of 
the net output, and 45 per cent of the total number of per- 
sons employed. It can thus reasonably be said that British 
industry is no longer predominantly small in scale. 

Even within the category of large business units (those 
employing 500 or 
more persons), there 
is a marked concen- 
tration of output in 
favour of very large 
units. This tendency 
is reflected in Table 
IV. Some 2.6 per cent 
of the total number of 
large business units 
were responsible for 
nearly. a third of the 
total net output of all 
large units; 6.9 per 
cent preduced nearly 
half and 13.1 per cent 
three-fifths. 

The difference in 
the average value of 
net output per hea 
between small firms 
and large ones (em- 
ploying 500 persons or 
more) is surprising!y 
small ; it was £208 in 
the one group and 
£234 in the other. Bur 
this evidence does not 
justify any  conclu- 
sions. Numbers em- 
ployed are no guide 
degree 0 


For example, the large units pro- 


mechanisation; fer 
example, a company 
to local authorities, 71 instead of 74: emp!oying several 


thousand persons may 
use old-fashioned methods. Again, in some trades, modern 
methods of production can be used by individual firm: 
with a personnel of less than 500. 


* 


_ Secondly, the preponderance of the large business unit in 
industry as a whole is matched, in many industries, by the 
concentration of ownership or control in the hands of a few 
units. The degree of concentration in the main trade groups 
(measured by the proportion of the total number of persons 
in each group employed by the three largest business units) 
is shown, in descending order, in Table II. 

_But the degree of concentration in a group of trades pre- 
vides little evidence of that in individual trades. In indi- 
vidual trades and sub-divisions of trades the degree ©% 
concentration is much higher than has been generally sus- 
pected. This is clearly revealed in a table in which Mr Leak 
and Mr Maizels have set out, for 302 individual trades oF 
divisions, the proportion of total. gross output, net outpul 
and employment that is concentrated in the hands of the 
three largest business units. The table is far too long cr 
reproduction in extenso. There are 33 trades, or sub- 
divisions of trades, in which the degree of concentratico— 
that is, the proportion of the total number of persons ¢m- 
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ployed 


by the three largest units—is at least 70 per cent ; 
these trades are set out in Table I in order of the degree 
of concentration of employment. (Of the 33 trades, or sub- 
divisions of trades, no less than 8 are in the Chemical and 


a 
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Allied Trades group.) Even the figures for a trade as a 
whole may conceal the fact that concentration is still 
higher in certain of its products ; the proportion of the total 
output of individual commodities produced by the three 


en snsess enecenns tnence 


|—TRADES OR SUB-DIVISIONS IN WHICH THE THREE LARGEST 
UNITS ACCOUNTED FOR 70 PER CENT OR MORE OF EMPLOYMENT 


























Three Largest Units 











Ii] 
IN ONE 


Connnodity 
sewing Cotton 





OR 


-SOME COMMODITIES OUTPUT OF WHICH WAS CONCENTRATED 


wo FIRMS 


Com: 
Borax 






1. 7 Rayon staple fibre Calcium carbide 
| SEs iea Pile fabrics, wholly of sil! Carbon bisulphide 
Trade or Sub-Division Az 9 >| Ss Ea Rayon piece-goods, printed Cellulose acetate 
| & oe ~S Product S iso Umbrella frames Chlorine liquefied 
| g&e sal ¥ | om Ferro-silicon Acetylene 
f= 5 O'S ‘ | Ss Railway spikes Oxygen 
= = S is Ingots of stainless steel Magnesium chlorid: 
Armour plates not under $ in. thick Methyl alcohol* 
ow | ‘000 | © eee — | Phosphorus 
> | £’00¢ % inned sheets Rubber accelerator 
Manufactured fuel 788 | 95 | Manufactured fuel ... 704 | 95 Enamelled hollow-ware of cast it Cream of castes 
Condensed milk. 3,103 | 94 | Condensed milk, sweet- 2,541 | 96 for industrial purposes Tin oxide 
| _ ened, whole | fransmission chitin. for vehi Zinc sulphate 
sewing machines and boot- 10,706 | 93 | Complete sewing ma * 93 Springs for ordnance Sodium carbonat: 
und shoe-making ma- | CHEGB...0 000 Insulated staples Caustic soda 
EE ar Gas containers Sodium cyanide 
Wallpaper ....---+++--: 5,516 | 90 | Paper hangings, other 2,779 | 91 Woven wire fencing Guano 
| than raised materials Circular saws, segmenie Fishmeal 
CORES - | 3,540 | 89 | Safety matches. . .s 931 | 97 Hair clippers Castor oil, unrefined* 
Nickel and nickel alloys. . 2,190 | 88 Unwrought nickel and ° 100 Military rifles Rape-seed cake and 1 . 
; 5 | _ hic ke] alloys ........ Automatic guns Whale oil, unrefined 
icvcles and tricycles. ... 12,496 | 86 | Complete bicycles and 3,638 | 55 Guns, howitzers and mortar Loaded military small-arms ammmunitio 
| oe ee ae Cash registers Safety fuse 
eiting, rolling, | 2,024 | 86 ! Crude zinc. 981 (100 Electric accounting, calculating Cordite 
wtteeseee | i Be machines Blasting powder 
ist iron and steel pipes, 7,888 | 84 | Pipes over 6 in. diameter 1,711 | 92 Typesetting machinery Farina 
ther than soil-pipes, | Cream separators Safety matches, ii Matai mk 
jrain-pipes, etc. ...... Boot and shoe machinery more than 20 
Sugar and glucose : firms 9,538 | 83 Kefined sugar, over 980 26,610 | 82 Domestic sewing-machines Tennis balls, uncov 
jot mainly engaged in polarization? .. Furnace carbons Aeroplane tyres 
beet-sugar production . Carbon electrodes (for welding or for Measuring tapes 
Railway companies. ... 174,429 | 8&3 | Locomotives and parts 4,630 | 58 other purposes) Photographic plates 
ves and dyestuffs 6,634 | 82 |! Dye intermediates .. 1,225 | 88 Time switches Cinematograph film 
Petroleum ........-+.-. 3,424 |- 82 Motor spirit ae 5,866 | 88 Wireless transmitting sets Synthetic resins in blocks, sheets, rod 
sives and fireworks. 7,965 | 81 High explosives, other J ” 100 Bulbs for flashlamps and tubes (laminated 
\ than blasting powder Lighting and starting or Celluloid, xylonite and the like 
wamophones and phono- 3,814 81 | Gramophone records ... 1,046 | 99 vehicles Low-temperature carbonization fuel* 
graphs, etc. .......... i i Cycle lamps Manufactured fuel of which coal! or coke 
m manufacturers . 27,764 | 80 | Rayon singles, yarn and Chassis for taxicabs is the chief constituent 
| straw : Steam commercial vehicle Oilcloth other than for floor covering 
| | Of staple fibre, etc. .. 487 | 81 Electric commercial vehicles Strings for musical instruments 
| | eee 7,759 | 76 Parachutes Gramophones, mechanically driven 
Seed-crushing ...... —«> | S255) 79 | Refined cotton-seed oil 2,022 | 80 Rail carriages of iron and steel complete* Gramophone motors 
Primary batteries and ac- | 8,872 | 78 | Primary batteries ...... | 2,778 | 79 Copper shapes and angles Metal constructional toys 
MO oa doin 9.00 4 | j ; Accumulatorsforvehicles | 1,058 | 76 Tungsten Oil stones 
Candles, nightlights and | 1,664 | 77 | Candles and nightlights. | 701 | 60 Tin foil Rubbing blocks 
tapers (inqluding waxes) | : | | Nickel, unwrought Strawboard 
bber tvres and tubes. . 21,325 | 76 ' Pneumatic outer covers 8,477 | 79 Clocks for motor-cars Wallboards and comps board eeding 
i | for motor-car and aero- Chronometers } in. thick 
| _ plane tyres .. | Water ices Tea chests, metal lined 
ast-iron stoves, etc., for 11,049 | 74 Cast-iron domestic gas 4,859 | 76 Mustard Plumbago crucibles 
gas,electricity andliquid | eee eee | Lump sugar Other crucibles ; 
cay sacennaees ae | Solid caramel Plain sheet window-glas. 
lelegraph and telephone | 16,051 | 74 | Telephone apparatus | 3,543 | 64 Phenacetin Plate glass, polished, not further worked 
wpperatus.......... | ’ Dyestuffs for lake-making* Optical glass 
distilling ....... . | 2,388 | 74 | Plain spirits. . 2,658 | 78 Indigo Spectacle glass 
EE caacwce sais 2 | 4,698 74 | Leather polishes 1,207 | 85 Acetone Vacuum flasks 
Refrigerating machinery. | 3,401 | 72 | Complete refrigerators 1,729 | 56 Nitric acid* Syphon vases 
sugar and glucose: firms 3,656 | 72 | Refined sugar over 980 | 26,610 | 82 A number of other acids Pavement kerbs 
mainly engaged in beet- | polarizationf ... al Aluminium oxide Whetstones 
sugar production...... | | j Anhydrous ammonia Lithographic stones 
I AN hE a tac 1.958 | 72 | Matwatine............. | 4,949 | 80 Ammonium chloride Grindstones 
Incandescent mantles... . 916 | 72 ee | 293 | 72 * Permission to publish particulars of output was given for these eommoditie 
g B CEG. ccc woes 
Wrought iron and steel 20,038 } 71 | Welded tubes.......... io = 
BN a xi & ca ac Bat | | Weldless tubes......... | 6,190 | 78 , i asi ‘ - DP iscibidiaine ee ‘ aia a 
wold and silver refining. 1,674 | 71 | Gold bars.........-.-. ¢ 1100 I\ ~DISTRIBU TION OF PRopU« TION IN Br SINESS UNITS 
Weighing machinery .... | 3,495 | 70 Complete weighing ma- | 1,014 | 69 EMPLOYING MORE THAN 500 PERSONS 
| j | chinery...... bans 
Soap boilers | 12,472 | 70 , Soap for household pur- | 
r l ; a Ss dp | Average No No. of | Percentage | Net Output | Percentage 
| | Hard...........-00. 4,780 | 73 Employed Units of Total | (£000,000) of Total 
| Powder and dry soap. | 2,981 | 87 ‘. 
rhotographic apparatus 4,919 | 70 | Plates and films........ | 2,221 | 98 j { 
ind applicances . a | | ! | af" . % 
! | 3,000 and over... 257 , 58 60 
‘ ' 5,000 and over... 135 6-9 446 48 
Owing to possible disclosure of the output of individual firms, these figures have 10,000 and over... 7 52 2-6 295 32 
been omitted. - - . 
' Firms not mainly engaged on beet-sugar production produced 80 per cent of the All Units 1,959 160 -0 931 108 
,__, total value of the output of this commodity. 
> Concentration percentage based on Total Make. 
II—CONCENTRATION OF EMPLOYMENT BY TRADE GROUPS V—CoaL MINES 
Selected trades (Total Employment in Coal Mines= 764,175) 
| and sub-divisions 
i om | —_—_—____—_—— | De : Employment in these units | Employ 
s | Total | Agere- | Degree I | ment 
frade group ' employ- | ; of con- ; 
| | gate | centra- in con 
| ment | i employ-| ““" nected 
| No. of |Employ-|"ent | to No. of | nai 
1 trades me in three Connected trade “units i In | In as pro- 
. \ largest | Total Coal anmaed portion 
| | | units | | Mines | ‘trade | of the 
' — } | whole 
| trade 
Thous. ! | Thous. ; Thous. |Per cent 
_ Masso sees eee ease e eens 194-0! 16 | 184-5) 89-0) 2 
ONE 5. oho sk vc dncidkcc 6 | i 123-5 57-6 4 - : Thor 4 ? “ent 
Public utilities .. 2.120777 772777! pe . 5 | 565-2; 251-3, 44 a aa ee ae 
Engineering and vehicles ........ | 1104-4) 36 | 793-1) 337-0; 42 oat Seaneaee =~ 67 435-0 | 284-3 | 11-8 84 
ren and steel.................. | §39-3|} 32 416 -8 164-4) 39 Coke and by-products sas 31 248 0 | 97-1; 69-1 5] 
Food, drink and tobacoo......... 520-7; 27 474-6; 151-6 32 Iron and steel (smelting and rolling 73 173.0 | 64.3 i 2 +0 
Non-ferrous metals 122:1' 10 | 117-0} 30-4 26 Metalliferous mines and qua rnes.. | 
ME er eee Se 1054-9! 41 | 981-6 | 992-6! 23 Chain, nail, screw, etc. ......-. 6 90-7 26 -8 9-2 16 
Paper, printing etc... | "409-0! 15 | 3626] 79:0; 22 Brick and fireclay.... 117 604-9 | 431-1) 14-1 15 
Clay and building materials |... | 249-4; 12 | 211-8) 47°5| 22 Iron and steel foundries a. | see; Sey ee le 
SUD <> sutaedaaeGiterticc ds 2s | 50-5 5 47-4; 70! 15 Railway carriage and wagon 10 149:2 | 80:7; 2-0 10 
A io gee rere ee | i 474-3| 60-9: 13 Non-metalliferous mines & quarries | 27 255-2 | 134-2 | 3-9 7 
Miner’ voce: Sts se ha.e bee twas 535°9 | ; aa aa } 9) 268-9 | 119-4 25-2 | 6 
nes and quarries 1 5 | 845-1 84 -2 10 Mechanical engineering { 
Teer  PeTED occ ese ccees 845- j 3 : low-w cane re | 5 100 -5 8-7 | 37 | 4 
oon op os | 194-9 8 | 150-9 14-4 10 Hardware, hol re are, ? 11.3 | 59-7 | 8 3 
ding and contract: ae pe ; . 7°5 4 Building materials ........--. ib 7 ‘ ‘ 0 | 
contracting ........ 502-3; 4 7) ee  f Chemicals, dyestuffs and drugs . = 168 9 61 9 12 3 
eS Ta eee ae Timber (saw-milli ~ ee Peay ; - s 
te. isch ss 7,203-2| 249 | 6,167-0/1,614-4/ 26 Timber (saw-milling, etc.) 
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largest units is therefore printed on the right-hand side of 
the table, alongside the figures showing the degree of con- 
centration in the trade—or its sub-division—as a whole. 
Table III is self-explanatory ; it shows that there is a long 
list of commodities that are produced by one or two firms. 
There is, in fact, strong evidence of monopoly. 

At the other end of the scale, there are a number of 
trades in which the degree of concentration of employment 
is still low. In building and contracting it is only 2 per 
cent; in the timber trade it is 3 per cent., and in cotton 
weaving 4 per cent. It is between 4 and Io per cent in 
these trades: 

Woollen and worsted ; tailoring ; dressmaking ; millinery, 
etc.; bread, cakes, etc.; furniture and upholstery ; leather 
(tanning and dressing); pr-nting, bookbinding, etc. ; local 
authorities ; mechanical engineering ; boot and shoe ; hat and 
cap ; finished brass ; china and earthenware ; and coal mines. 


Thirdly, and finally, the statistics assembled in the 
Paper reveal that the extent of vertical integration in some 
of the principal industries is perhaps more marked than was 
widely supposed. The most important indusirial inter- 
connections are shown in the accompanying chart. It gives, 
for each of the more important industries, an approximate 
indication of its total employment; it shows, secondly, the 
other industries with which the industry is connected ; and 


.industry, which were aso engaged in the smelting and ro!’ 
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it reveals, thirdly, the proportion of the total number « 
persons employed in each of two trades by large cone a 
units (employing 500 persons or more) operating in both. 

The chart, however, is no more than a broad guide to th 
importance of vertical integration. Full statistical details of 
the ramifications of a number of important industries a, 
given in the Paper. How far-flung these ramifications = 
is indicated, by way of example, in Table V, relating to the 
coal-mining industry. The third line in that table shows a, 
there were, in 1935, 21 business units in the coal-mining 


ing section of the iron and steel industry. The total numbe; 
of persons employed by the 21 units was 248,000, and of 
this total 97,100—well over a third—were employed in coale 
mining and 69,100 in iron and steel smelting and rolling. 
the numbers employed in iron and steel smelting and rolling 
—the connected trade—represented 51 per cent of the tou 
number of persons employed in that trade. The degree of 
connection between coal-mining and other trades—that js 
the numbers employed by business units engaged in coal. 
mining im each of the connected trades expressed as a pro 
portion of total employment in the connected trades—is 
shown in descending order in the last column of the table : 
vertical integration gradually shades into mere connections 
The pattern is similar in other trades. 
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; prog 
capital issues, was stern and uncompromising. The neces- aor 
sity for the policy, Sir John Anderson declared, “clearly milion 
of waiting to keep an appointment with events which are late continues.” It is not proposed to change the practice by ae! 
at the rendezvous. The volume of business has tended to which essential non-Government issues which have been MP 
contract rather than expand, but, even so, it has been approved by the Capiial Issues Committee are raised not BS St 
sufficient to take up the stock available, and even to bring by public issues but by placing with investment institu. Fo" 


about a modest rise in the index of ordinary share prices tions. Indeed, control is to be tightened, for no ré-sale wil! ul b 
calculated by The Financial News. be permitted for six months, and thereafter applicants ge 9° 


Buying, however, has been of the “news headline” kind, for permission to deal in such issues on the S.ock Ex. gp?! 
following increased dividends (as with store shares after the Ch4ng¢ must first apply to the Capital Issues Commitee gO" 
increased Woolworth distribution), or outside developments for permission to apply to the Stock Exchange authorities. aa ™ 
like the strength of American demand for diamonds at the So far as concerns the “grey market”—that is, the - 
present series of London “sights,” which had favourable ‘gulation of dealings in existing unquoted securities—con- b cha 
repercussions on diamond share prices. Demand of this ditions are unchanged. Institutions which have honoured _ 
kind is one of the surest of indicators of a market which is t¢ official request not to deal in such securities withou Hyp’ ‘ 
firm enough, but can find no major stimulus to set a general Treasury approval will continue to honour the “gentle gp '% 
advance in motion. It seems increasingly clear that when the men’s agreement,” and those which have not been so dis es t 
stimulus comes it will be a military one, and this week, as posed will, presumab'y, after their own fashion, “continue HR" | 
it happened, the news from both the Eastern and Western [the procedures which they have followed hitherto.” ps 


Directionless Markets 
The stock markets at the moment give an impression 


fronts in Germany lacked both immediate dramatic appeal Treasury approval will continue to honour the “gentle- The 
and obvious near-term implication. : which accord with Government policy or are justified by prtific 
The one really unexpected market feature was the weak- special circumstances like payment of death duties. X Foy 
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ness of short-dated gilt-edged stocks, particularly National 
War Bonds, 1945-47, which fell by as much as #& on 


Tuesday. The most obvious—and 
ue > a probably the correct— : : 
a ‘08 — ee a = at a time Be ssa — ee ae or _— , am 
antial tax transfers to effec . ; ) n mind, or ev » he 
— rather bare of cash on the approach of geod — a moment that the Stock Exchange "has been in Milulila 
“ making-up.” A more ingenuous suggestion was th touch with the Bank of England on the question of possible SijBrgues 
authorities, seeing that the end of = war might —— arrangements to ensure technical co-operation in policy Hi ir is 
unduly far away, might call in the issue this year instead of °° re to placings, which will be reasonably agreeable Hj om; 
waiting till 1947. Such a course would leav to both parties and will obviate a repetition of recent Hi tices, 
clear years before the next compulsory cae i “incidents ” where the lack of such cammmeion was only fam the | 
that of National War Bonds, 1946-48—in which to concen. 00 Obvious. Conceivably, the placing of a proportion 0 - 
trate on maintaining their cheap money policy during the issues with Stock Exchange firms for distribution among ae 
critical reconstructi s instituti ients—o : : ; :, 
version operations Tt oe weneet beng westied Sy con- a eerena ean ee = aril 
Se ampere a4 ENON though it net with little aay oe ~ o oete of a > the = ae : a hive 
ence, t least interesting as an unsolicited E ay Kc e normal procedure which the Treasuty # 
monial to the respect in which the market holds ats the will view favourably. But so far, willing agreement has been ee 
conception of cheap money and the Treasury’s ability to 1 seek ; at best, Stock Exchange co-operation will probably pal 
— it. In the market as a whole, however, both be more obedient than enthusiastic, $0 long as the framework #PUCial 
iene iate purposiveness and a sense of direction are still of the administration of the capital regulations remains wha! cribir 
0 pete investors await a sign which so far has ‘* 35: - 
en vou : wai: 
chested dham. In fact, all the parties concerned are aware that the J’ ° 
= of the war in Europe is probably not far off. The P f 
ance'lor himself expressly recognised that the trans 
ie Sue 9 to peace will involve the opening of the 
market to a larger fi f i Jifications 
Capital Issue C . g ow of issues and that modilic 
Unili — of policy and procedure are under consideration. Every 94x 
; nlike street-lighting, official regulation of 5 thing turns on the na‘ure of these modificas‘ons, for there T 
issues is not among the new capital is no possibili h ee late the 
iio anata s = Pearse which the authorities are flow in an o a i on gw ea "A an Oa 
a a oe nal phase of the war. Outwardly, — indispensabl tderly. manner” will be: discontinued. “s el! BI 
Independent M es to a auestion by Mr Kendall, the take th Cit eevee, Se Guana =A” vba aha 
~ ¥ ember for Grantham in the House of bi ne City into its confidence, and state clearly w. “oni 
mmons last Tuesday, on the future of restrictions on objectives it considers that capital issue control ought © I. 
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srocedures it has ‘imposed, or has in mind, contribute to 
those objectives. : 

Under nei-her heading are the answers readily apparent 
som a study of the control’s actions so far. Even the 
apparently categorical phraseology of the Chancellor’s 
sarement this week conceals important ambiguities. If, 
for example, it 18 probable that the General Electric Com- 
any’s application to issue new preference Shares to exist- 
ing holders might not have been refused if the company 
had proposed a “ rights issue instead of a “ pink form ” 
gue, what is the present position of “rights” issues to 
guareholders? Are they among the “ public offers” which 
ye banned, or are they, by official logic, to be classed with 
“placings with investment institutions,” which are per- 
mssible? And does “borrowing essential in the national 
terest” include the raising of capital for industrial tran- 
gional needs, as a clause in the public announcement 
Jating to an approved capital issue by Franco Signs, 
Iid., seems to suggest? It seems essential that all doubts 
gould be cleared up before, with the war’s ending, the 
mesent trickle of applications to raise new capital becomes 
4 torrent. 


* x * 


he Bretton Woods Bill 


The “Bretton Woods Agreemensg Bill” drawn up by 
te Senate and House Banking and Currency Committees 
us been brought before Congress. Congressional debate 
¢ this measure had been expected to centre on the 
ppropriation of the United States contribution of $2,750 
inlion for the proposed monetary Fund and of $3,175 
million for the Bank. These expectations have, however, 
heen neatly turned by the device of transferring towards 
nese contribu ions $1,800 million of the mnever-used 
US Stabilisation Fund and making up the balance by the 
ation of non-interest bearing Treasury noes, which 
il be replaced by cash only as and when the resources 
n question are needed. The Bill includes a clause for the 
peal of the Johnson Act, which forbids private loans to 
cuntries in default on their 1914-18 war debts, but limits 
lt repeal! to countries that become members of the pro- 
ped fund and bank. It reserves to Congress the right 
)change the value of the dollar in terms of gold, a con- 
tssion which should go some way to mee:ing the objec- 
hons of some of the more strident gold standardizes now 
ovocal in the United States. Congress is also given the 
ght to decide on any additional contribution to the Fund 
mm the United States, either by way of loans or of 
Kreased contribution. 


The case for Bretton Woods in the United States is 
rtified by two authoritative articles in the current issue 
i Foreign Affairs. The first is a general review of the 
nit of the Bretton Woods proposals by Mr Morgenthau, 
he second is a more detailed defence of the Monetary 
und by Dr Harry White. Both are direc ed essentially to 
n American audience, and set out to stress the importance 
dthe United States of the res:oration of a system of free 
bulilateral convertibility of currencies. Mr Morgenthau 
gues that 
it is necessary only to recall the use of exchange controls, 
competit:'ve currency depreciation, multiple currency prac- 
tices, blocked balances, bilateral clearing arrangements and 
¢ host of other restrictive and discriminating devices to 
ind the causes for inadequate recovery in international trade 
the decade before the war. 
If Mr Morgenthau had added to his list the American 
Rif increases of the 1920’s and early 1930’s he would 
ve made it more comprehensive and realistic. If he had 
urther mentioned the effect on world trade of the 
stability of the American economic systera in those 
rucial years he would have gone a long way toward pre- 
tibing the conditions under which his ideal of a freely 
d multilaterally trading world could function. Dr. Harry 
les article on the Fund is mainly intended to answer 
Merican criticisms from the bankers of Wall Street. It 
a fairly easy task and is accomplished with great skill. 


* * * 


\4 


ax Relief for Industry 


5 The Government’s post-war policy of industrial taxa- 
outlined by Sir John Anderson in his Budget Speech 
Bil] Pril 25, 1944, has now been defined in the Income Tax 
Published this week. The proposals, inevitably, are 
“Anical and detailed. These are the main features: 
ot There is to be an initial allowance of 10 per cent of the 
‘of new buildings and an annual allowance of 2 per cent 
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to write “ff the balance of the cost ; the annual allowance witl 
be granted in respect of old as well as new buildings, pro- 
vided they were erected less than 50 years before the date 
on which the allowance becomes effective. In the main, the 
allowances ar: to be confined to industrial buildings ; dwell- 
ings, retail shops, hotels, showrooms and offices are specifically 
excluded. The combined effect of the initial allowance of 
10 per cent and of the annual allowance of 2 per cent is to 
write off the cost over a period of 45 years; if the building 
is scrapped sooner, an allowance will be given in the year of 
scrapping equivalent to the amount of expenditure still 
unallowed. 

2. There is to be an initial allowance of 20 per cent on 
capital expenditure incurred on plant and machinery—second- 
hand as well as new. If the plant is scrapped before the 
whole of the cost ha; been allowed, a balancing allowance 
is to be given as on buildings. When the plant is sold and 
the proceeds of sale are less than the expenditure still un- 
allowed, there will also be a balancing allowance; if the 
proceeds of sale exceed the still unallowed expenditure, there 
is to be a balancing charge. The addition to ordinary wear 
and tear allowances is to be one-quarter in place of the 
existing one-fifth. 

3. Extractive industries are to be given an initial allowance 
of 10 per cent on the expenditure incurred in the construction 
of works. Further, there is to be an annual al'owance in 
respect of expenditure on the construction of works and on 
exploration and development ; the allowance is to be computed 
for each year of assessment by reference to the relation of 
the output of the basis period to the remaining reserves of 
the deposits. (In view of the difficulty of accurately assessing 
reserves, this may give rise to complications.) As in plant and 
machinery, there is to be a balancing allowance or charge 
if the assets are sold. 


4. In agricultur2, there is to be an allowance on the basis 
of a ten-year forward spread in respect of capital expend ture 
incurred on agricultural buildings and works which does not 
qualify for relief under the existing law. Where the main- 
tenance expenditure as computed for the purposes of the 
existing maintenance claim is greater than the income from 
‘the property, the balance, upon which no relief is due under 
the existing law, may be set off against other, primarily agri- 
cultural, income. 

5. There is to be an annual allowance in respect of capital 
spent on the purchase of patent rights; it is to be given on 
the basis of spreading the expenditure over 17 years or the 
life of the rights acquired, if shorter. A corresponding 
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charge, on the basis of a six-year spread, is to be made on 
the vendor. There is the usual provision for a balancing allow- 
ance or a balancing charge in the event of sale. ot 

6. The existing allowance for expenditure on scientific 
research is to be extended to payments made after April 6, 
1944. An allowance will also be made for capital expenditure 
on buildings, plant and machinery for research after January 1, 
1937. ; 

7. The existing exceptional depreciation allowances (these , 
are special war-time allowances) are to be extended to build- 
ings, plant and machinery not scrapped but retained in the 
business, if they are worth less than their cost. 


* * * 


Scope of Relief 


The scope of the proposals is wide, perhaps even 
wider than could be inferred from the statements made by 
Sir John Anderson in his Budget speech last year and 
during the subsequent debate. Only detailed study of the 
Bill can reveal its full implications ; but it is a great step 
forward in the overdue reform of the system of industrial 
taxation. 

But reform has been guided exclusively by accounting 
principles. The Bill does not take into account the fact that 
replacement of existing plant by new and better plant often 
involves expenditure greater than that incurred in the pur- 
chase of the original plant. If modernisation is to be en- 
couraged, the problem is one of permitting traders to 
accumulate tax-free funds sufficient, not merely to recover 
the cost of the old plant, but to buy a better one. 

Secondly, the Bill does not provide for the contingency 
that, during a period of rising prices, the cost of new machi- 
nery, though identical in type with the old plant, will be 
more than was that of the old plant. Both these problems 
will have to be faced as one means to the end of acceler- 
ating the rate of replacement and of the modernisation of 
British industry. 


* * * 


More’ French Notes 


The latest Bank of France return, covering the week 
to February 1, is chiefly of interest for its revelation of the 
sharp increase in the note circulation from Frs. 562,500 
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TH 
million to Frs. 570,000 million. This increase is, apparently 
due in the main to the completion of the exchange of risen 
currency from reichsmark to francs in the Moselle depart. £450% 
ment. The conversion was made at the rate of 15 francs nsing 
to the mark, which gave the mark a sterling cross rate of fy AY" 
13.33 to the £, against the official rate of 40 marks to the work 
£ fixed by the Allied military authorities. In other words of rol 
the French authorities offered conversion terms which wer. "5" 
extremely favourable to the holders of the German currency Th 
The Bank of France has financed this new currency for the 20 
liberated department through an advance to the state. This wariffs. 
is not the end of this particular influence on the Bank of that t 
France circulation, for the conversion of currency in Alsace qq | 
has yet to be booked in the returns, though the actyaj co! 
process of providing franc currency in the two department; M2 °° 
concerned has already begun. BBB crease 
recep 
° ° The 
with t 
British Railways in 1944 0 oo 
The announcements of the four main line British ae 
railways and the London Passenger Transport Board, MM ceasit 
relating to revenue and dividends for 1944, have been sin. hope, 
gularly bare of surprises. All the undertakings are repeating HMM ings 1 
their dividends of 1943 except London Transport, which MM which 
is paying only 3 per cent against 3} per cent which was 
expressly declared, a year ago, to have resulted from ar 
exceptional payment to the Board arising from a_ pool 
adjustment in respect of 1940. As the accompanying table MM Plans 
shows, net revenue has closely followed the lines of 1943, \ 
except that the LNER has obtained an increase of nearly My... 
£98,000, which is offset by the bringing in of approxi- — 
mately £100,000 less of profit on realisation of investments. iw 
lc | = | ~ Total ject 
“— | Pane | Other | Change! To | Cary igSS u 
Pool | Revenue, Year en Year Reserves Forward The i 
: Ps Se. oe vem ee | neit! 
ooo | go00 | gooo | gooo | sooo | so te 
GWR ........ 6,671) 6940; +01) ... | +01] ... 1 conc 
ages 14,750 | 15,679 | — 6-4 | -- | — 64] 400 basi 
SEMI 5 saases 10,136 | 10,753 | +97-8| 35-1 | — 2-5] 200 14 
Southern ..... | 6,607 0755 | +09] ... [+09] » 5 Qa T! 
Total..... | 38,165 | 40,372 | +92-4| 35-1 | — 7-9| 600 > msec 
LPTB. ....... | 4,636 | 4657; -— 0-9; 56 | —52-8) 2. | -91 a cons 
Total..... | 42,821 | 45,029| +91-5| 40-7 | —60-7| 600 ie 
| Mr 
* Offset by saving £64,200 through reducing ‘“‘C” stock dividend itself 
Clearly, the day has passed when home rail market fore- oe 
casters could speculate, more or less profitably, on the . 
possibility of changes of one-eighth or one-quarter per give 
cent in dividends on this or that marginal stock, resulting ~ 
from variations in extra-pool revenue. The market’s prime 
concern now is with events after the war, about which one But h 
man’s guess is as good as another’s. The fact, however, that Hm "St 
the marginal junior stocks of all the main line companies °° 
are still priced to yield anything from 7 to 9 per ceni Iti 
suggests that the market’s approach to post-war po0ss- which 
bilities remains definitely pessimistic. “ae 
_ Presumably, there will be some reference to the future Josep 
in the chairmen’s coming speeches, but it can hardly be awe 










very definite, in the: absence of any evidence that the 
Government has made up its own mind—or perhaps is 
too great a hurry to do so in what may well be a General 
Election year. Last year stockholders’ organised represet- 
tatives successfully pressed the railway chairmen to take 
up again with the Government the question of amending 
the existing agreement with the railways. Though these 
attempts were abortive, it has been stated that those who 
have persistently pressed for such a change have “other 
approaches ” in mind. 
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* * * 


Argentine Rail Accounts 


Interest in 1943-44 accounts of Argentine railways is 
rather out-dated by more recent events. The accounts 
the Buenos Ayres Great Southern and the Buenos Ayré 


Western railways for the year ended June 30, 1944; do, Coal 
however, confirm .the impression that costs have been | 
rising more steeply than receipts. 1944, 
The former company is much larger, owning over 5:0 BM of nx 
miles of line, extending southwards to Bahia Blanca 2° #@ peri 
Zapala. Its gross receipts, at £13,365,000, are up %Y Bmilli 
£1,223,000, or over 10 per cent; but its work'ng expenss® BM per 
at £11,470,970, have risen still more—by £1,676,000, % #0 th 
has thus Hin th 


over 14 per cent. The working expense ratio 
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ntly, risen from 80.7 to 85.8 per cent, and net receipts are some 
e of {£450,000 lower. The same picture, on a smaller scale, of 
Part- i vicing receipts and costs is given in the accounts of Buenos 
rancs Ayres Western, with the difference that a smaller rise in 
te of HF jorking expenses and a saving of £31,000 over maintenance 
) the of rolling stock enable the company to show a slight rise 
Ords, # . net receipts of £46,000. 
Were The higher receipts are attributed more to Argentina’s 
ae continued internal prosperity than to increases in 
T © BB wriffs. The Buenos Ayres Great Southern accounts show 
be hat the greatest increases, both in volume and receipts, 
“hes jook place in goods and livestock traffic, these items 
Actual I ecounung for nearly two-thirds of gross receipts. The rise 
nents ay 2 Costs 1S. due almost exclusively to the phenomenal in- 
~ "Bl cease in fuel costs, which by itself outpaced the rise in 
sceipts in the case of both companies. : 
The wages agreement negotiated by Sir Montague Eddy 
with the Argentine Government last autumn aimed roughly 
» cancel out the cost of wage increases by permitting a 
0 per cent increase in goods tariffs. The exchange con- 
ritish MM cessions announced later are of limited assistance in in- 
Joard, MM ceasing actual receipts and temporary in character. Any 
n sin- MM hope, therefore, of an improvement in Argentine rail earn- 
cating MM ings must depend largely upon reducing working costs— 
which MM which means, notably, the cost of fuel. 
1 was 
™M an * * * 
poo! 
table MB Plans for Coal 
1943, Mr Robert Foot, Chairman of the Mining Association, 
neatly HMM swims that 95 per cent of the industry, measured in terms 
oo gf output, supports his “ plan for coal.” Two large Scottish 
ents. 


wdertakings (whose names have not been divulged) have 
rected the scheme, but the opposition is said to represent 
ss than 2 per cent of the total number of undertakings. 
The industry’s acceptance of the plan, Mr Foot states, is 
neither perfunctory nor half-hearted, but, on the contrary, 
ss the coal owners endorse to the full . . . the fundamental 
ras conception of the future organisation of the industry on the 
44 basis of national service. 


* {5 MM Thursday, the plan was formally accepted by the Mining 

na Asociation’s central committee, which decided to draw up 

~ 97 institution for the proposed central coal board of mine- 
wner representatives. 

Mr Foot strongly resents criticisms that the industry 

{ self may not be able to find enough capital to effect the 

necessary modernisation and re-equipment of the mines. 













- He repeats his conviction that 
i given an assurance of reasonable stability under private 
ulting ownership, the necessary finances will be forthcoming through 
; sae the esual channels without recourse to the Government. 
ye But he still has not advanced any evidence to support this 
r, that fm “Settion, which, to judge by past experience, would seem 
panies fm “™EWhat over-optimistic. 
r cent It is not surprising that the owners should accept a plan 
possi- fm "tich meets their desire for independence and gives them 
carte blanche to run their own industry. As Sir Francis 
future a Ph wrote in a letter to The Times (February 3rd), “The 
dly be fag ™2ErS have their chance—maybe their last chance.” But it is 
at the MM Uly necessary for owners, as well as miners and the 
5 is in public, to be realistic about the coal question. The future 
eneral if the Ministry of Fuel and Power is now under con- 
yresen- ideration by Parliament ; it seems unthinkable that Govern- 
‘o take a St Control over this essential and difficult industry should 
ending lifted. In the meantime, the miners have prepared 
these iieir reply to Mr Foot and will present their detailed case 
e who ‘t nationalisation to the Minister some time this Spring. 
other oth sides are now waiting for the report of the Minister’s 
“mmittee of technical experts, upon which the Govern- 
Zent’s long-term production plans will probably be based. 
¢ future of the coal industry is thus very much in the 
Nelting-pot, and Parliament will, within the next few 
Weeks, be called upon to examine the agglomeration of 
Plans that are hatched or hatching. 
yays 1S é 
ints * ‘ 1. 
Ayres 
“oe Coal Statistics 
| I The coal production figures for the last quarter of 
r 5,000 oe ~ detail on page 260, show a decline in mn 
“a. and Period y 1; million tons compared with the correspond ing 
up bY Mmilli of 1943, though there was an increase of nearly 3 
= see. mon tons over the third quarter of last year. Output 
ro, ot Mawemshitt at the coalface is slightly higher than it was 
yg thus fi quarter of 1944, though it 1s 5 cwts belo 


¢ fourth quarter of 1943. Judged by the figures for the 
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third quarter of 1943, the performance is not so unsatis- 
factory, but that period was perhaps exceptionally bad, 
and it would be foolish to look for any long-cerm improve- 
ment from the slightly upward trend of production.. Absen- 
teeism has remained about the same, and it is satisfac- 
tory to note that the death rate from accidents has not 
increased, though the rise in minor accidents, especially 
from falls of ground and haulage, needs to be carefully 
watched. 

But the most disturbing thing about the latest figures is 
the growing seriousness of the manpower position. Although 
the total numbers employed have been maintained at about 
713,500, this has been done only by “abnormal recruit- 
ment,” chiefly Bevin boys, a source of supply which Mr 
Bevin hinted last week will dry up when the fighting in 
Europe stops. What the Ministry of Fuel and Power calls 
the net natural wastage, that is, the excess of those leaving 
the industry over the number of boys entering it, totalled 
over 11,000 in the last quarter of 1944, suggesting an annual 
rate in the neighbourhood of 44,000. Nor is this all. The 
Ministry has for some time distinguished between the 
numbers nominally on colliery books and those effectively 
employed at any one time, and the gap between these two 
figures ‘seems to be growing ; the number of non-effectives 
was some 6,000 higher in the last quarter of 1944 than in 
the same period of 1943, giving a real net wastage of the 
order of 50,000 in the year, compared with less than half 
that rate two years ago. 


x * * 


The Catering Industry 


The prospect of an acute shortage of accommodation 
for holiday-makers in the coming holiday season has led 
the Government to issue an appeal to industry to arrange 
for the staggering of holidays. The regional boards of 
the Ministry of Production have been charged with super- 
vision of the task. The shortage of holiday accommodation 
is thrown into relief by the publication a week ago of 
The Rehabilitation of the Catering Industry (HMSO, 94.), 
a report made to the Ministry of Labour by the Catering 
Wages Commission. 


It would appear that unless immediate steps are taken 
to implement some of the Commission’s recommendations 
towards speeding up the reopening of hotels in former 
defence areas, and possibly to supplement them by the 
provision of other holiday accommodation, the chaotic 
conditions of the last holiday season are likely to be repeated 
on an even greater scale. The railways, too, will be faced 
with larger numbers of would-be travellers. 

One part of the report, taking a longer-term view, throws 
out a suggestion for a national catering corporation, with 
wide functions ranging from the rehabilitation of the 
industry to the organisation of the tourist trade, and 
financed partly by the catering trades, partly by other 
interests concerned, and partly by the Government. 
Probably the Commission have already discussed this idea 
with some of the bodies they have consulted, but they 
themselves are not sufficiently confident to put the idea 
forward as a definite recommendation. They hope to 


receive the views of all the interests concerned, and to 
make a further report to the Government at a later date. 
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Shipowners Look Ahead 


The annual report of the Chamber of Shipping and 
the address of its president are usually a reflection of a 
large body of British shipping opinion. This year’s state- 
ments are no exception. 

The report contains a useful record of past events. In 
looking ahead, there is the usual insistence, both in the 
report and in the presidential address by Mr H. T. Schier- 
water, on Britain’s dependence on overseas trade and on 
the need for maintaining an adequate merchant navy, pros- 
pering within a regime of private enterprise. There is, in 
fact, much preoccupation in the shipping industry with 
the problem of replacement at costs substantially in excess 
of pre-war costs; it arises largely, but not wholly, from 
the disparity between war risks insurance recoveries and 
the cost of building. 

On another subject, the participation of shipping com- 
panies in international air transport, the report—not sur- 
prisingly—voices the industry’s sense of frustration and 
disappointment in its relations with the Government. The 
industry was told, in fact, that shipowners were free to 
fly, if they sought no subsidy and if they could get aircraft. 


+ * . 


Australian Banking Control 


The Australian Government’s .proposals for the per- 
manent control of banking in the Commonwealth were dis- 
cussed this week at a pre-session meeting of the Parlia- 
mentary Labour Party. The extremists’ demand for com- 
plete nationalisation of the banking system was decisively 
rejected in favour of the Government’s scheme put forward 
in the form of a memorandum by Mr Chifley, the Common- 
wealth Treasurer. 

The proposed legislation follows closely the lines indi- 
cated in The Economist of November 11, 1944. The 
Commonwealth Bank board is to be abolished, and the 
Governor is, in future, .to be responsible solely to 


the Treasurer. The Commonwealth Bank’s trading 
functions are to be extended. As_ regards the 
trading banks, it is proposed to make permanent 


the war-time control achieved through the National 
Security Regulations of November, 1941. This means the 
virtual stabilisation of bank profits at their pre-war level, 
Commonwealth Bank control over all investment operations 
of the trading banks, and the compulsory deposit with the 
Commonwealth Bank of the trading banks’ “ surplus ” funds, 
defining the “surplus” as the excess of assets over those 
held in August, 1939. The maximum rate of interest on 
these deposits is to be § per cent. At present there is no 
stipulated ceiling on this rate, but the banks are actually 
getting 3 per cent. The other provisions of the proposed 
legislation refer to the closer supervision of the establishment 
and operation of commercial banks. It is laid down that each 
bank must maintain in Australia tangible assets equalling its 
deposit liabilities. . 

There is no concealing the animus against the trading 
banks which inspires this legislation. If it is enacted, the 
trading banks will be prevented from taking further part 
in the expansion of active banking business in the Common- 
wealth. Loans and investments will perforce be kept within 
the strait jacket of their August, 1939, dimensions. Addi- 
tional resources will have to be placed at the disposal of the 
Commonwealth Bank which, for its part, will be afforded 
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added opportunity of competing for commercial business 
with the trading banks. The rigid restriction of trading bank 
profits must limit the opening of new branches and other 
forms of expansion involving capital outlay. The Proposed 
political domination of the Commonwealth Bank is another 
retrograde step, and one which is in no way justified by the 
recent policy of the bank. But the main objection to th. 
legislation is its attempt to remove from the trading banks 
of a new and undeveloped country every real incentive t 
get new business. 


* * * 


Saving the Lira 


The financial situation in liberated Italy has recently 
been drifting dangerously. Prices have been rocketing: 
on the black market the value of the lira has depreciated 
sharply, both in terms of other currencies and againg 
gold, and the turnover in the unofficial markets has been 
steadily expanding. In the face of the mounting danger to 
the currency, the Italian Government has this week intro. 
duced a series of drastic measures. Most of them are 
intended to reduce the budget deficit, which is the main 
gap through which inflation is seeping into the economic 
system. The main economy item is the abolition of the 
bread subsidy, which will mean raising the price from 
5 lire to 15 lire per kilo. This alone will save the Govern. 
ment the equiva'tent of £30 million, or about one-fifth of 
the estimated budget deficit for the current year. One 
immediate result of this move must appear paradoxical in 
any anti-inflationary context, namely, an increase in all 
basic rates of wages and salaries. Other fiscal measures 
include the seizure of .property of high Fascist Party off- 
cials, higher direct taxation, increased taxes on wines, 
foods and spirits, and higher death duties. 

More direct attacks on the rise in prices and on the 
black market in foodstuffs will be made by abolishing the 
right of provincial governments to interfere. with exports 
of foodstuffs from their own areas and by the compulsory 
closing of all restaurants, the main buyers and retailers of 
black market produce. Moreover, the Government has 
-launched a new loan or “ National Fund,” to which Italian 
citizens are invited to subscribe in order to help the finan- 
cial situation. Finally, and definitely an anti-climax, the 
Government has banned the publication of unofficial lin 
exchange rates. There are in these many and diverse items 
the makings of an effective financial policy, but the recent 
flabbiness of the Italian Government and unresponsiveness 
of the population do not suggest that such a policy will 
necessarily be imp!emented. 


* * * 


Scottish Hydro-Electric Scheme 


The North of Scotland Hydro-Electric Board, which 
was set up in 1943, prepared last year a development scheme 
for its generating area, which covers the whole of the 
High‘ands and Islands. This scheme envisaged the eventual 
development of over 100 projects, which would yield @ 
total estimated annual output of over 6,000 million units. 
Many of these projects will be small, especially those m 
the remote areas of the western mainland and the Is‘ands, 
to which the Board has a statutory duty to supply electricity 
at cheap rates. Elsewhere in its area, the Board cannot 
supply electricity direct to consumers, but must make 
available bulk supplies for the use cf existing supp! 
authorities. An exception to this rule is that the Board cat 
supply electricity direct, on favourable terms, to n¢W 
industries, which it is hoped to attract by these means to the 
Highlands. 

The Board’s supply of cheap electricity to the remote 
areas of Scotland, which will inevitably be carried out # 
a loss, is intended to be paid for by its export of electricity 
southwards for the general use of the Central Electriaty 
Board. This principle is well implemented in the first twe 
constructional schemes to be prepared by the Board, 2 
each of which a major project which will supply electricity 
for export to the grid is balanced by smal] local projec 
for the remote areas. 


* * * 


Scotland’s Electricity Needs 


The first constructional scheme has now been approved 
by the Secretary of State for Scotland, after an inquiry 
had been held by Mr John Cameron to consider objectioas 
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to it” The main project in this scheme is the damming 
siness Hs the waters of Loch Sloy in order to supply a generating 
} bank Hi ation to be established on Loch Lomond. This project 
Other Mi, ould yield a considerable profit to the Board to finance 
Posed HH. schemes in the remote areas, since the bulk of the 
nother ML cimated annual output of 100 million units wiil be sold 
by the MM, the Central Electricity Board. At the inquiry the CEB 
tO the Mi sted that this supply was urgently needed in order to 
banks eet the requirements of central and southern Scottand, 
ive to M4 even indicated that a delay in implementing the project 
night compel a curtailment of supplies to consumers. 
The statement underlines the fact that the Board’s 
tivities are needed not only or mainly to, bring electricity 
' the Highlands but to increase the electric supply of 
4. country as a whole. In face of these urgent needs, the 
cently Meher vague and unsubstantiated claim of the Dumbarton 
eting ; Mounty Council that it needed Loch Sloy for the develop- 
ciated Ment of its water supplies was rightly rejected. The Board’s 
iainst ond constructional scheme, recently published, proposes 
s been MME still larger project in Perthshire, which will yield nearly 
ger to Myo million units per annum, much of which will be supplied 
intro- fp the Grampian Company and other existing undertakers 
M are MMMg the region. The two constructional schemes together are 
> main Mmected to cost about £11,000,000. 
nomic 
of the o * * 
from 
overn- MmExports in 1944 
ifth of With commendable speed, the Board of Trade has 
One ublished details of British exports during 1944. Details of 
ical in MM oorts are still withheld. An analysis of the course of 
” al sports by industrial groups from 1938 to 1944, together 
‘asures MAM) indices of the average price and volume, is given in 
= htable on page 261. 

"HM The total value of exports rose by £25 million, from 
in the Me million in 1943 to £258 million in 1944. The increase 
ng the ie due mainly to heavier shipments of machinery. Exports 
xports file iron and steel, vehicles, cotton and rayon goods were 
hens 9 substantially higher. The value of coal shipments 
lers of Moone = still further, from £6.2 million in 1943 to 
it has MS Million in 1944. The principal changes in the dis- 
Italian UN of exports are, first, an increase of £21 million in 
finan Mments to British countries, secondly, one of £14 million 
x, the Ae those to Russia, and, thirdly, a fall of £11 million in 
al lin MEE’ Value of goods consigned to South America. 
items There was a further rise of 4 per cent in the average 
recent Mmmerice of exports, in line with the general upward trend of 
veness Masts. The volume—as district from the value—of exports 
y will MmMowed a slight rise last year; it was then 31 per cent of 

fs volume in 1938, against 29 per cent in 1943. 
* * * 
caring Banks in January 
which # ©The contraction of bank credit which normally occurs 
cheme #Mn January, following the end-year inflation, has this year 
of the Mien greater than usual. Deposits, as shown in the January 
entual Mttements, have fatlen by £82,750,000, compared with the 
ield @MDecember 31st totals. Of this decline, no less than 
units. HS0,470,000 is accounted for by a fall of cheques in course 
os¢ in collection and other items in transit and is, to that 
stands, tent, entirely fictitious. The balance is more than 
“tricity M™ccounted by the fall of £40,236,000 in the banks’ cash 
cannot Miolding. This reduction compares with a corresponding 
make Movement of only £6,361,000 a year previously and pro- 
upP'Y Hides further evidence of the magnitude of the window- 
rd can Bitessing which preceded the end of 1944 balance-sheets. 
) new Bihe main earning assets show very small changes. The 
to the host important is a rise of £12,684,000 in bills discounted 
Nhich is offset to the extent of £4,000,000 by a fall in 
remot Trasury Deposit Receipts. The cash ratio which had been 
out -————————— 
tricity * North of Scotland Hydro-Electric Board, Constructional 
tricity FSheme No. 1. HLMS.O. 1945, 3d. 
st two em 
rd, io 
“tricity 
royects As there is now a long waiting list for The 
nomist, subscribers who wish to renew their 
Subscription are advised to do so before the date 
ofexpiry, If they fail to do so, their subscriptions 
Will be automatically cancelled as soon as that date 
is passed, and this may mean a gap of many months 
sroved fH >efore the despatch of copies can be resumed. 
nquiry : 
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worked up to 11 per cent. for the end of 1944, had declined 
to 10.3 per cent in the January statements. 


a * * 
Racketeers 


There were u.sturbing delayed action explosions in the 
House of Commons last week when members ruminated 
upon their Christmas dinners and attacked the Ministry of 
Food’s Poultry (Maximum Price) Order. It was argued 
that the Order is unenforceable; that it encourages the 
black marketeer and brings the law into contempt. The 
Criticism seemed to include even the poor birds them- 
selves, Some members wanted them “ canalised” and used 
such disparaging terms as “all stuff and nonsense” and 
“ enormous loopholes.” 

Considered statistically, home supplies of poultry over 
the whole country would provide less than one chicken per 
person per year—so that those people who sat down to 
their less than one chicken on Christmas Day should count 
themselves lucky. The removal of the Maximum Price 
Order, it is said, would see the price of pouitry pushed up 
to the black market level of 5s. a lb.; and this would 
encourage the killing off of laying hens, with a consequent 
reduction in the egg supply. It might also encourage the 
raising of new stocks fed on feeding-stuffs “ diverted ” from 
their proper channels or gullets. 

Colonel Llewellin said that the black market was “ not 
so big as a number of people made out.” Certainly, to judge 
by the man who pilfered a Manchester omnibus the other 
week, with the intention of “flogging” it on the London 
black market, there are people with grandiose ideas on the 
subject. The black markets provide the most persistent and 
intractable of all wartime problems of supply—and one 
for which the various ministries are often unjustly blamed. 
As the Minister of Agriculture has pointed out, the pro- 
blem of the black marketeer is not a new one. A black 
market flourished as long ago as 1274, in the reign of 
Edward I, when what must surely have been the first Maxi- 
mum Controlled Price Order was imposed. The Order re- 
ferred to poultry. 


Shorter Notes 


On February 22nd the Ministry of Aircraft Production 
announced that the price of aluminium ingots is to be 
reduced from {110 per ton to £85 per ton, delivered at 
the works of consumers, The reduction brings the price of 
the metal in this country more into line with its price in 
the United States. The reduction is important in that it 
will place British manufacturers on more equal terms with 
American. 

*x 


Another increase in the number of persons registered at 
employment exchanges in Great Britain was recorded 
between October 16th, 1944, and January 1sth last, when 
total unemployment was 98,720. The figures are classified 
in a table on page 259. Some rise in unemployment is in- 
evitable and unavoidable in a period of mounting changes 
in production. Although the January figures may be partly 
accounted for by weather, a rise at the current rate—for 
the last two quarters it has been nearly 18,000o—needs to be 
carefully watched, and kept down by all possible means. 


Company Result 


imperial Tobacco. 
Years to October 31, 





1942 1943 1944 
£ £ 

Profit after depreciation and EPT. 15,150,338 15,562,242 15,365,559 
Directors’ Fees .......... 10,000 10,000 10,000 
aE Ee 7,599,002 7,775,000 7,725,000 
Preference dividend . 433,206 434,982 436,756 
Ordinary shares (tax free) :- 

(OSS A rere ; 7,108,130 7,342,260 7,191,801 . 

De a Cee eh eu deer cases ee 6,573,534 6,573,534 6,573,534 

IE i cre Ch eee e wees sews cesx 18-9 19-6 19-1 

DT cicreinanensts tax Searels 174 174 11} 
Pn Ceti aewteee a 4 edi pa-ode's.e sa 100,000 aad 
General reserve .......... 500,000 590,000 500,000 
Carry forward ........ ‘ 1,701,032 1,869,758 1,988,025 
Net fixed assets....... 4,851,400’ 4,530,821 4,135,228 
Net inter-company items. . 7,088,284 14,331,426 153,777,534 
Net liquid assets....... ; 42,954,934 43,335,234 44,854,469 
Gross liquid assets ......-...+-- 86,325,225 88,474,000 84,947,489 
REN inci ck cceedececssecees 43,823,155 50,835,869 49,468,720 
Contingencies reserve ........-.0+0-555 5,634,705 5,668,052 5,668,052 
Goodwill and patent rights ........-.-. 9,272,582 9,272,582 9,272,582 


The ordinary shares of {1, at 161s. 3d. each, yield /2 3s. 6d. 


per cent tax free. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


AMALGAMATED 
ROADSTONE CORPORATION, 
LIMITED 


GOOD POST-WAR OUTLOOK 
MR G. F. NALDER’S REVIEW 


The ninth annual general meeting of the 
Amalgamated Roadstone Corporation, 
Limited, was held, on the 20th instant, at 
Universal House, 60 Buckingham Palace 
Road, London, S.W. 


Mr G. F. Nalder (the chairman) presided. 


The following is the chairman’s state- 
ment circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year ended March 31, 
1944: 


We regret we are again so late with the 
completion of the audit and therefore with 
the issue of the accounts. Government 
departments to which our company is 2 
contractor, or sub-contractor, are partly at 
fault in raising post-mortem price queries 
long after the event; the difficulty of 
finalising taxation liabilities is another con- 
tributory cause. Liability for E.P.T. has 
not yet been finally determined, bur the 
auditors advise that fully adequate pro- 


‘ vision has been made. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDENDS 


Turning to the accounts, it will be noted 
that after providing for depreciation, 
amortisation and war damage contributions, 
there is a net profit, subject only to taxa- 
tion, of £143,865, compared with £105,937 
for last year. After making provision for 
excess profits tax and income-tax there 
remains for appropriation £54,119, of which 
dividends absorb £45,934 (less tax), leaving 
£8,185 to be added to carry-forward. 


Including the proceeds of an investment 
since realised for the sum of £5,846, and 
after deducting as a liability the net amount 
of. the final dividend, £8,550, it is apparent 
from the consolidated balance-sheet that 
the net liquid surplus of the company ex- 
ceeded £83,000, without taking into account 
capital redemption policies standing in the 
balance-sheet at £37,585. It gives the board 
great pleasure to be able to recommend 
for the year under review a final dividend 
of 44 per cent., making 6} per cent. for the 
year, and at the same time to pay an 
interim ordinary dividend of 2 per cent. 
in respect of the current year. 


CONFIDENCE IN THE FUTURE 


In conclusion, now that the war in 
Europe is, we all hope, showing signs of 
drawing to a close, I should like to em- 
phasise the confidence of the board in the 
future of this company. Road maintenance 
has inevitably been neglected during the 
war, and there are in consequence large 
arrears to be overtaken. Large programmes 
of new road construction have been 
planned. The quarrying industry is in 
the fortunate position that, while vital to 
the country in war-time for aerodrome con- 
struction, etc., it will be equally vital in the 
post-war reconstruction period. 


Buildings, roads, public works in general 
are all grist to our mill, and companies 
such as ours should make an important 
contribution to. the policy of full employ- 
ment which rightly constitutes one of the 
principal planks in the post-war programme 
of every political party. The directors take 
this opportunity of expressing their appre- 
ciation of the loyal service given by the staff 
under difficult conditions. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


JR 
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BRITISH-AMERICAN TOBACCO W 


COMPANY, LIMITED 


‘ POST-WAR EXPORTS 


SIR HUGO CUNLIFFE-OWEN’S VIEWS 


The annual general meeting of the 
British - American Tobacco Company, 
Limited, was held, on the 19th instant, in 
London. . 


Sir Hugo Cunliffe-Owen, Bt., the chair- 
man, after announcing that he was about 
to retire from the chairmanship and would 
be elected President, and that the new 
chairman would be Mr Gray Miller, in the 
course of his speech, said: The accounts 
show a net profit for the year, after deduct- 
ing all charges and expenses for manage- 
ment, etc., and providing for taxation, 
of £3,404,027, an increase of £82,292 over 
the net profit for the previous year. Last 
year we carried forward a balance of 
£2,505,707. To this must be added the 
profit for the year as previously mentioned 
of £3,404,027, less the dividend on the 
5 per cent. preference stock of £225,000 ; 
on the 6 per cent. second preference stock 
of £360,000; and the two interim divi- 
dends paid during the year on the ordinary 
stock amounting to £1,979,813, leaving a 
disposable balance of £3,344,921. 


Out of this amount the directors recom- 
mend the distribution on March 31st next 
of a final dividend (free of United King- 
dom income tax) on the issued ordinary 
stock of sixpence per £1 of stock, ount- 
ing to £593,944, and the allocation of 
£250,000 to general reserve, leaving 
£2,§00,977 to be carried forward. 


INCREASED COST OF LEAF 


In looking at the balance-sheet, on the 
one hand you may have noticed the large 
increases in loans and current accounts 
with both subsidiary and associated com- 
panies, and also the increase in cost of 
stocks, of leaf, manufactured goods, etc. : 
on the other hand, there has been a 
substantial reduction in our liquid re- 
a. The second is a corollary of the 

rst. 


In my speech at the annual meeting last 
year, I said that in many countries the 
price of domestic leaf tobacco had been 
increased, while in other countries the 


excise tax had been raised, necessitating 2° 


larger investment in revenue stamps, manu- 
factured goods and accounts receivable, all 
of which had affected the cash position of 
our subsidiary and associated companies 
operating in those territories. Last year 
I said that, in all probability, this state of 
affairs would entail increased advances by 
your company to subsidiary and associated 
companies abroad, and that is exactly what 
has happened during the year under 
review. 


The reasons for the continual increases 
in leaf prices vary in different territories, 
but the result is that a larger amount of 
capital is required to handle the same 
volume of business as was done in past 
years. I anticipate that further advances 
to subsidiary and associated companies will 
have to be made during the current year. 

Subject to unforeseen events, I also 
anticipate that the results of the current 
year will be no less favourable than those 
of the year under review. I wou'd mention 
that sales by this company and its affi- 
liated companies continue to be satisfactory. 


POST-WAR PROBLEMS 


Since I last spoke to you, there have 
been_ tremendous events in Europe and 
the Far East, and victory in both spheres 
has been brought considerably closer. It 


has, therefore, become all the more impor- - 


tant to ask ourselves whether we are fully 
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prepared to cope with the problems gmpairman 
to seize the opportunities which are |; oft an 
to present themselves in the near future pets Y 


I think I can answer with confidenée ye” 


we are doing everything possible. yim © 
the limits of the resources allowed t) MM"..” 
to anticipate and prepare for the problel » 
which will arise at the end of the wa ae 

The country has a huge task before a 
not only to regain its lost visible exp the ac 
trade, but to increase thsi trade and Ibetal « 
replace, as far as possible, the inyjsiffilm sble | 
exports which have been lost. plus 
measures taken to encourage exports malmbnding 
be those measures which will pro STAFF 
an expansion and balanced growth of incl beet 


national trade. Methods designed to fofiliiee larg 


exports and to limit imports tend in gage femal 
opposite direction and are likely to hava almost 
boomerang effect on this country in would 
long run. The country, and particulallll uke 1 
your company, can only prosper in ming 
expanding world economy where there fmion 
a steadily increasing standard of livigillioreto 
y hav 

NEED FOR INDIVIDUAL EFFORT _ 

uks fo 


It will be a difficult task for this coun 
to recover and increase its pre-war exp 
trade sufficiently to maintain, let al 
improve, its standard of living. Ev¢ 
effort must be made, therefore, to reco 
and expand not only visible, but also 
visible exports, including shipping, ins 
ance and finance. So far as it is compatil 
with a policy of full employment in t 
country, I include in the latter term p 
ticipation along the lines I have alte 
indicated in the industrialisation of oth 
countries—a process which, in my opi 
is inevitable. 

I believe that this country’s future RE 
be rebuilt in spite of all the difficult 
which, undoubtedly, lie ahead, but | 
firmly of the opinion that the rebuild 
has got to be done by the individual effo 
of the merchant adventurers of this count 
who, after all, built its original prosper 


It seems to me that the function of 4 
Government is to support and help 4 
individual trader by all means in its pow 
but I do not believe in the socialistic 
that the Government—by _ nationalisi 
everything—can rebuild the trade of t 
country and its export position. The ¥ 
has been fought for freedom—not for Hey 
subservience of all individual effort 
Government control. 
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DOUBLE TAXATION 


The Government, undoubtedly, ™4 
appreciates the necessity of encourazl 
visible and invisible exports ; indeed, ! 
portant steps have already been taken 
this end, but there is one matter which 
of particular importance to the type of 1 
visible export trade in which your comp 
is concerned. I am referring to dou 
taxation, which acts as a brake upon ent 
prise. The negotiation of internato 
agreements on this subject is a matter 
urgency but, in my view, the proper 5 
tion is for His Majesty’s Government 
take unilateral action by giving relief 
United Kingdom tax to taxpayers 2% 
eer in respect of foreign taxes paid ° 
them. 


. I may mention that the directors bes 
declared for the year 1944/45 an wy 
dividend of tenpence per £1 of stock ( 


“TE 


















of United Kingdom income tax) 280 ie Ty, 
able on March 31st next, so that i... 
ordinary stockholders will receive mle 
date 1s. 4d. per £1 of stock. esis 


The report and accounts were adopt 
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THE EC 
WANDSWORTH AND 
DISTRICT GAS COMPANY 


SALES WELL MAINTAINED 


The annual general meeting of this com- 
say was held, on the 20th instant, in 
wndsworth, Mr Frank Hz. 
Inst.CE. (chairman 
ector), presiding 
The following are extracts from the 
an’s address circulated with the 
ot and accounts: —I feel that the share- 
ders will regard the accounts as satis- 


and managing 


Th sales of gas have been well main- 
4 and do in fact represent a con- 
wrable increase above the sales in 1939. 
in 1939 it will be remembered that after 
widing for dividends there was little in 
ss of £20,000 remaining to the credit 
the account, whereas now a more sub- 
tial credit appears. I am pleased to 
able to say that the total reserves and 
lus are appreciably above the corre- 
mding figure of 1939. 
(urF.—The positions of the men who 
been called to the Services have, to a 
mi large extent, been filled temporarily 
female workers, who have been engaged 
idmost every department. Without them 
would have been impossible to carry on. 
uke this, the first, opportunity of ex- 
wsing not only the thanks and appre- 
son of the directors, but also of the 
wrietors in the essential and useful work 
shave performed. Additional accom- 
wation has been provided at all the 
wks for the comfort of the workers ; at 
sarge canteen built at Wandsworth, 
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REGISTERED \ UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN | Stock Exchange . London 
eet sa. TN aac ee. ‘“* FINANCIAL NEws”’ INDICES 
° ae 
7 ily orma oe 
Uflemployed " in Casual Total Total Security Indices Yield 
Runplaysnent | ie | Bargains | ©%7¢5 ———_—_—_—_——|- 
5 a Ly | | 
ee ae Pater . a ' in 5.E. 1944 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed | Old Ord. 
Oct. 16, 1944 List } shares* Int.t Consols Shares 
oe 46,168 492 182 47,442 
cos) BB | ab ob) at aa ir 
589 472 s ? " |  % A 
| * 416 57 — 8,473 Feb. 15....| 5,547 § 5,195 114-0 137-0 | 3-03 3°75 
|e on '_—_—_____—— , 16....| 5,650 | 5,209 4 =. 7 3-76 
Total | 81,070 " 19....| 71193 6.707 114- o | 303 | 3-95 
eh = ——_—__—— , 20 ro 5958 | 4.860 114-3 137-0 | 3:03 | 3-74 
; | » 21....[ §,037 4,683 114°5 137-70 | 3:03 3:73 
buary 15, 1945 } . sain 1 
i | See — 6 6;lUS ® July 1, 1935100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1945: highest, 115-0 
sseee | 9,843 34 i (Jan? 16) "lowest, 111-5 (Jan. 23). 20 Fixed Int., 1945: highest, 137-0 (Feb. 16) ; 
1S Ree 22,327 1,470 48 | 23,845 ihe 5 
9733 | 69 | — | a 
: eet | 852 ~«| ~—=«S8,720 L 
a 95,273 2,595 85 | New York | 
" en o ee STANDARD AND Poor’S CORPORATION INDICES 
DaILy INDEX oF 50 CoMMON STOCKS 
“THE ECONOMIST ** INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES (1926 100) 
evetianetans 1945 | Averag Transactions 1945 | Average | Transactions 
ae - Feb. 8....| 1341 1,530,000 Feb. 12 Closed | Closed 
| M A Feb Jan Feb 9....} 133-4 1,180,000 ae 135 ‘5 | 1,800,000 
ar. | ; ; . - . ‘,. 136 - ,060, 0 
i 31, 0 8, 30, 13, 10....) 133-6 | 510,000 » 14 3 
| 1s 1958 sane es - ‘ 1945: High, 136-1 (Feb. 14). Low, 129-2 (Jan. 23). * Iwo-hour session. 
STREET et ek i A Neen (WEEKLY INpIcES) (1935-39=100) 
send Meat ........., 93-0 | 66-9 | 108-8 | 108-0 | 107-6 . 
pone netkiiailen 70-4 | 61-1 | 107-3 | 107-3 | 107-3 et | 
tt 98866 6teas cetee 74-2 54°3 92°5 103-9 | 103-9 1945 _ ne -_ 
Mansons te 113-2 95-4 | 140-1 | 145°5 | 145 °5 emia ——| - | * | te 
ee sie 87-0 116 | 129-0 | 128-9 | 128 | Low | High 1, ie i. 
—__---— } a ep. { 
ict 87-2 70-3 | 115-4 | 118-3 | 1182 24 4} 
"100... Siaa | goa | 158-3 7 | 162-6 "iy ; 
ee 79 we -* on; | tals 36 | 1146 1106 | 112-7 | 1146 
354 Industrials ....... ; 108-6 | 5 
— —____—— ettiiatteeasion since AMR ik. as aee } 116-1 124-6 116-3 | 121-9 | 1246 
* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery 28 Utilities..........- 93:2 | 96-4 93:55 | 96 2 1 96 4 a 
= Faia ay i waa’ th “7 | 112-4 
402 Stocks ..........- 106-7 | 112-4 108-3 | 110 
~ _Economist” Sensitive Index.—There was no change Av. yield %t.....--+- | 4-65 4-41 | 455 | 4-48 4-41 
ae see curl 8 the ” ed February zoth. The ee ; “< 50 Industrial Com. Stocks. : 
index (1935 = 100) was 158.7; crops 135.8; and raw 


tials 185.5, 





with the most modern equipment, meals 
can be obtained for the convenience of 
employees at work during the twenty-four 
hours of every day. 

The joint works and staff association 
committees have carried on with advantage 
to the company and the employees through- 
out the year. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 





THE GENERAL MORTGAGE 
BANK OF PALESTINE, 
LIMITED 


MR S. HOOFIEN’S STATEMENT 


The twenty-third annual general meet- 
ing of the General Mortgage Bank of 
Palestine, Limited, was held on the 11th- 
instant at the bank’s offices at Tel-Aviv. 

The Chairman, Mr S. Hoofien, M.BE.., 
pointed out that the main problem, within 
the province of the bank’s activities, with 
which the community had to deal, was 
that of housing, not only popular housing, 
but housing generally. In particular in 
respect of the near future this problem 
was a pressing one ; labour, occupied before 
the war in the building trade, had largely 
volunteered for the fighting forces or joined 
other industries and would not be avail- 
able at a time when the need for addi- 
tional housing accommodation would al- 
ready be very strongly felt. In fact, the 
problem was already with us and would 
grow in urgency from day to day. Laudable 
efforts were being made to cope with it 
and the bank had made arrangements to 
support as far as feasible all such efforts 
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with its mortgage loans, but more would 
be needed, and the Government would 
have to appreciate the necessity of dealing 
with the housing problem in the same way 
as all other Governments had been and 
were doing. ‘ 

Business, Mr Hoofien went on, had 
through the effect of further premature re- 
payments, continyed to contract during the 
year under review, but some measure of 
satisfaction could be derived from the fact 
that the contraction amounted to only 
£205,000, aS against £375,000 in the pre- 
vious year. Moreover, while the first half 
of the year showed a drop of £131,000, 
the second half showed one of £74,000 
only, and it would seem, therefore, that 
things were moving in the right direction. 

The debenture conversion operation 
which had been mentioned in last year’s 
address had been completed in January of 
the year under review and all the bank’s 
debentures were now uniformly on a 4 per 
cent. basis. The bank continued to hold 
a very large .cash balance out of all pro- 
portion to its present needs, so as to en- 
able the directors to deal without delay 
with such business opportunities as are 
now bound to arise in the comparatively 
near future. 

The usual dividends of 7} per cent. on 
ordinary shares and 6} per cent. on 
preference shares had been maintained and 
the bank’s record of never having suffered 
iny loss on any forced sale had been up- 
held again. An amount of £10,000 was 
transferred to reserve account, partly from 
the balance of profit, partly from contin- 
gency fund. 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. 


and STATISTICS 


(Continued on page 260) 
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THE ECONOMIST, February 


COAL STATISTICS 


Production of Saleable Coal, and the Average Number 
of Wage-earners on Colliery Books 





Mined Coal 
{ —$—$S — —_—_— ———  —_ —————_ | Govern- 
exiod | Output ment 
. Saleable | Average Number of | per Wage- | Opencast 
Coal Wage-earners on Earner | Production 
Produced Colliery Books* per 
| Annum | 
} j i 
Tons | Tons Tons 
ri oa 226,993,200 | 781,700 we | 290-4 
| eee | 231,337,900 | 766,300 | ns ; 301-9 | 
BOOP cbesesccessese 224,298,800 | 749,200 |} 299-4 
ee | 206,344,300 | 697,600 | 295°8 | ose 
ee | 203,633,400 | 709,300 | ae 287-1 1,308,200 
er | 194,493,000 | 707,800 (646,600) | 274-8 4,426,700 
| Per 
Quarter 
Ast quarter, 1943.... 50,240,800 | 713,200 | (663,700) 70-4 | 499,100 
4th aes ROSS. .00 48,879,300 | 702,300 | (646,100). 69-6 1,308,300 
Ist - 1944.... | 47,581,300 | 703,600 | (648,500) 67-6 1,412,700 
@nd ,, «=: 1944..... | 46,422,000 | 710,000 , (651,500) 65-4 | 2,322,800 
Sd 1944.... | 44,298,800 | 713,700 (615,100) 62-1 2,902,200 
4th ” ROUS...«. 47,167,000 | 713,500 (651,500) ,» 66:1 2,009,600 





* Figures in parenthesis refer to effective employment, i.e., excluding workers absent 
for whole of any week, from whatever cause. 
Distribution of Coal 
(Million tons) 
| Fourth | Third | Fourth 
} 1939 | Quarter | Quarter | Quarter 
| 1943 | 1944 1944 


Total production ......sccscccsccvccccseces 





























Consumption : | 

Gas works (coal carbonised) ............ 19-3 5-6 4-5 56 
TE ons cade keen bab sobeee cee ee 15:9 | 6-4 5-1 6-6 
t CO a ee rere 0-4 ; O-1 0-1 0-1 

Ac ccsvten en rebaesnesetebeee 12-2 3°8 3-6 3°8 
f Coke ovens (coal carbonised) ..........- 20-4 | 5-2 4-9 5-2 
SE cs 65 tana bbakersebetonesees 4-6 1-2 1-0 1-3 
SN ox og ch a6 bc aWeke dev eeenns eons 12:1 2°9 2-6 2:8 
> Iron and steel industry..............--. | 2:9 2°3 2°6 
. Engineering industry ..............---- 1-3 0-7 1-4 
a ES 5 6:0-0s0 es 000 sncss ones 7-5 5-8 7-0 
i» Disposals to domestic consumers, service | 

~-1 departments, coastwise bunkers and 
po, eS res 12-8 11-2 | 12-7 
eth cen kiuiieactanoeuss 49-7 | 41-8 | 49-1 
Shipments te Northern Ireland ........... 0-7 | 0-6 0-6 
Exports and foreign bunkers (inc. services j 

SN coenceekesnekdsah amks4 os thane 18 | 1-2 1-4 

Wit RAEI . on «neice cs <saeo sess | 52-2 | 43-6 51-1 
Changes in distributed stocks (increase (+) 

Ge BS Bice nwenconacnsensoenees —2°6 +35-1 | —2-1 
BE eicthak vetebconkoce 231-3 | 49-6 | 46-7 | 49-0 
Manpower: Wastage and Recruitment 

| 13 Weeks ended 
25th 23rd | 23rd 
Dec., Sept., Dec., 
} 1943 1944 1944 
— ; ; — -_ 
Gross Natural Wastage :— i 

DE rseGndeateragseadtsdiainsonvhixts 887 | 782 | 858 

thet les tbltet enna biduschusine . | 799 | 835 | 926 

New compensation and medical cases....... 7,191 | 6,920 8,184 

SD OE IED cnn nsvi<cbebesensews 1,953 | 3,316 5,004 
ee 10,830 | 11,853 | 12,972 

Less normal! juvenile recruitment ............ 2,585 2,792 | 1,919 
ee D, . . nce bien bo eeees eb ly 9245 | 9,061 |} 31,053 
Abnormal recruitment (including volunteers, | 

optants and ballotees) ................... ; 6,901 9,523 | 11,326 

Excess (+) or deficiency (—) of abnormal | | 
recruitment over net natural wastage.. ... —1,344 | +462 | +273 
(Continued from page 259) 
Capital Issues 
Week ending Nominal Con- New 
February 24, 1945 Capital versions Money 
£ 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page bes é 
Including Excluding » 
E Conversions Conversions 
Year (to date) £ £ 
oes SOS PARE NEKSESEEL oh GERDESTOAS EOS UKKess 175,252,176 152,342,900 
ioe peeeevnseccnsensebkethahsekns on asanas 152,746,515 142,453,859 
Destination* Nature of Borrowing* 
Yeart , Brit. Emp. Foreign 
(to date} ex. U.K. i wean Deb. Pref. Ord. 
£ £ £ £ 
Ps ends 152,217,650 Nil 125,250 151,906,404 146,250 290,246 
PEEnonees 142,335,609 118,250 Nil 141,834,359 488, 750 130,750 


* Conversions excluded. + Includes Government issues to Feb. 14, 1945, only. 
Above figures include al] new capital in which permission to deal has been untel. 


FINANCE AND BANKING 


The Money Market.—Although the clearing banks have begun 
their making up for the February statements, the position in 
the money market has been comfortable throughout the week. 
Tex monies have been transferred in substantial volume again 


vy 






















24, 1 
Attendance and Absénteeism 
(Average weekly per wage-earner) 
| Fourth | First Third F 
i Quarter Quarter Quarter ( =: 
| 1943 1944 | “1944 “" 
(a) Shifts possible ..... | 5.90 | =~ ees , ae i 5-86 
(b) Shifts worked...... | 5-12 |(5.55)*) 5-12 (5-56)* 4°74 |(5.50)*, 4.99 |g 
peepee anes ———$———}————_}_ t--— 
| Shifts | % |Shifts| % |Shifts! % | shifts 
(c) Absenteeism : ° ne 
Voluntary....... 0°30 | 5:1 | 0-28 | 4:7 | 0-35! 6-2 | o-% 
Involuntary ..... 0.49} 8:3) 0-45 | 7-7 | 0-46) 8-3 | 9.5) 
ct 0-79 | 13-4 | 0-73 | 12-4 | 0-81 | 145 loa 
* The figures in parenthesis relate to effective employment, i.e., excluding 


wage-earners absent for the whole of any week, from whatever cause 


Numbers Killed and Seriously Injured at Mines 





Killed | Seriously Tojured 
Under- | | Under- | . 
ground | Surface Total ground | Surface | Tg 
eee 732 | 16 | 858 | 2,877 | 280 | 3 
— perenaeeee rote 722 | 61 | 783 2,851 | 304 | 3 
DEE acensacksds | 836 87 923 | 2,873 | 364 | 3 
ES i udnicairnded 838 | 87 925 | 2,681 | 309 | 9 
 preeeaperers 799 78 «|= «(877 | 2,531 | 278 | yy 
IPR: 655 | 58 | 713 | 2,357 | 239 3 
1944 (1st Quarter) 1441 | 16 | 157 | 560) MT 
(2nd ,, 148 | 8 | 156 | 619 | 58 
(3rd, 138 | ‘Be ae oe 
(4th ,, )| 140 1. wee ta 58 


Estimated Quantity of Saleable Coal Lost from 
Causes Other than Absenteeism 


Las 


\nccidents, Rail 
Break- {Transport 








Recog- | | Want downs difficulties Other | 
Period nised | Disputes | of and and C = 
Holidays | | Trade | Repairs | want — 
to of | 
| | | ‘eee Wagons | 
(Thousand tons lost) 
| 
1938 .. | 9,957 943 | 31,385 | 1,442 2 | 1,387 
1939 .. | 10,929 676 | 16,420 1,089 oo 3,180 
1940 |. | 5,498 501 | 6910 | 1,420 | 4,768 | 11895 
1941... | 7,354 342 618 1,229 | 1,229 | 1,266 
1942... | 7,511 833 a 701 12 657 
1943... | 7,617 1,091 1,322 | 501 | 190 
4th Qtr. | 
1943 756 405 = 446 493 45 
Ast Qtr. | 
1944 480 | 2,033 = 389 420 180 
2nd Qtr. 
1944 | 2,569 587 ee 352 3 | 13/3 
3rd Qtr. 
1944} 4,096 171 | 461 2 54 
4th Otr. 
1944 | 1,349 211 .. | @03 | 164 | 19 
Output per Manshift Worked 
| Output Output 
r | per 
Year Manshift Manshift 
Worked by all Worked } 
Wage-Earners | Coalface Wo 
| Ta 1% 
"12 | ‘” 
| 1-13 2-31 
1-09 2:93 
i 1-06 2-4 
1-03 281 
1-03 | 2°75 
1944 (is se | 1-02 2-72 
a cae 1-01 a7 
I A Aree eetegqeeiy se: 1-00 a 
ae Met etek ee 1-02 |. 2% 





but the rate of Government expenditure has been considé 
and has allowed the volume of bank cash to be main 
relatively high level despite further floating debt borrd 
from the market. TDR payments this week amountes 
£80 million, which was some £30 million in excess * 
effective maturities. The discount market was called um 
take up 37 per cent allotment of the Treasury bills appi® 
last week and, allowing for the current maturities sold to 0 
quarters in recent weeks, the uptake of new bills must 
been appreciably greater than the maturities held by the 7 
and the market. The Bank return reflects the easief 
position in a rise of £13,085,000 in bankers’ deposits. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.— following rates remained uochanged 

February 15th and February 22nd :— tes! 
Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). Discount mS 

Bills 60 days, 14%; 3 months, 14%; 4 months, li-li%i 5, 

lw-14%. Treasury Bills: 2 months, 1-14%; 3 months, 1-1 ;scount 

money, $-14%. Short Loans, 1-14%. Bank deposit rates, #%- D 

at call. $%; at notice, $%. jand fe 
Exe Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of Eng 


uncha between February 15th and February 22nd. (Figures @ °° 
a of exchange). 


States. $ (4-862) 4-02 : mail transfers 4:024-058. ig 
$ (4-862) 4-43-47; SP oe a és-ath. Switzerland. Frans 


(Continued on page 261) 
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VALUE OF EXPORTS OF PRODUCE AND MANUFACTURES OF THE UNIT 
ED 
KINGDOM DURING 1938, 1939, 1940, 1941, 1942, 1943 AND 1944 


by the Government which are shipped for the use of United Kingd 
ws ave always been excluded from the Accounts. Exports of sonaltions 
Fc vernments of other countries, including supplies for the use of British Govern- 
he Dominions and India were, however, included in the pre-war Accounts 
 Forct.o been included in the figures for the years 1939, 1940 and 1941, with the 


Forces in t 


tion of military stores sent to India for use by United Kingdom Forces as well 
the Indian Army. From January, 1942, however, the export figures exclude 


ments bY Government Departments of aircraft and other vehicles (except tyres 


bes for road ¥ ehit 


les) and arms, ammunition and military and naval stores, which 
rred to shortly as “* munitions.” The figures for 1938 are essentially com- 
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direct by manufacturers or by representatives of the Government concerned; any 
such goods now exported in this way would be included in the current’ Account. The 
value of parcels despatched to prisoners of war is excluded. Goods other than 

munitions '’ which are supplied to any Government are recorded throughout as experts 
whether exported by a Government Department or not. The export figures for 1942 
to 1944 accordingly include, for example, exports to Russia of military goods other 
than munitions "" and of machinery and other supplies not purely commercial, and 
exports to the United States under Reciprocal Aid. Stores for the Navy, Army and 
Air Force Institutes, the Y.M.C.A. and other similar organisations are included, unless 


































these sig ili Bs ££ 
L- Mie for 1942 to 1944 as before the war these goods were mostly exported are consigned to a Military Control Officer. 
ueeiadiers leche eC _ _£'000s 
: | Increase (+ | 
| Year Enpep 3lst DECEMBER a o~ vy Index Nos. of Index Nos. of 
Cuass axp GROUP a \Decrease (—) Average Values Volume 
po ae ae —| nie |—————.__— — 
| 1958 | 1939§| 1940§ | 1941§ | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 [a comare’ | 1942 | 1943 | 1946 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 
= EK Ane TO 7 > —— a aeolian slat 
Grain and flour .-++.++eseeeeeeeeeees | 1,670] 1,203/ 606| 268/ 132] 221] 1,323/—  348| 192°, 228 188 os ans 
Feeding-stuffs for me RSA | 699 | 6065 | 176 27 | 15 19 | 29 | — 691 17 ih } | ‘ 
Animals, living, for OS SS ee } 9 | 29 | 26 2 Se me : i? — 70 a 25] | a | et | 2 
 coonesnednchavltvnsacevens | 1,234! 1,191! 738 344 | 114 239] ~208/— 1,02] 133 | 128 | 155] 7 | 18 | ‘ii 
SAR ARRD «cocsncsveserscerccses } 1112} 1,117} 927] 244 100} 342} 391] - 721; 141 | 155 | 157 | 6 | 20] 22 
Fresh fruit and vegetables tee seeeeeees | 394 | 330 | 206 | 70 | 174 | 517 | 424 ood 30 200 212 214 | > | 62 } 50 
Beverages and cocoa preparations ..... | 13,825 | 15,945 | 19,612! 17,044 11,466 | 11,047] 9,624] — 4.201 | 140 142 is1 | 59 | 56 | 46 
Other f000...- sss eee eeeeeeeeereeeees | 12,037 | 10,287 | 6,274) 4,236 | 2,245| 1,438 1,968 | — 10,069; 232 225 | 242 | g | 5 | 7 
Oe eee eee } 4,915|} 5,013} 4,787] 5610} 4,263; 5,185 | *5,080; + 165 | 163 7 8 ss | 59] § 
| | j 1 9 18 + Io 59 i 20 
“id lr cecal nies veces icles scp ses iscoeinitninan inicanndldeiaieisitttaninalitadetien a ssiidlaniosintoenslintitoaiaiiaat 
Totat,, CAAGG Ts..0eccccveces 35,894 | 35,721 | 33,352 | 27,846 | 18,510 | 19,007 | 19,046 | — 16,848 153 157 | 171 Mit Bw 
—SS ae See Se SR EC a ee 
w MATERIALS AND ARTICLES | | | | | 
LY UNMANUFACTURED-—— | | 
Coal . . eteeansee geese snsseeses | 37,406 | 38,259 | 25,307 | 7,989 | 6,041) 6,190] 4,529| — 32,877) 147 159 | 178 1 | 10 | 1 
Qther non - metalliferous mining and | i | | | | | | 
quarry products and the like ...... | 1,058] 1,227} 832] 608 498} 315} 307} — 750! 165 156 152 29 19 | 19 
Jon ore and SCTap.....-..eeeeeeees a 595 | 344 ! 24 | 17 9 } 7! 8 587 s ° > + t . 
Non-ferrous metalliferous ores and scray 2,298 1,570 | 233 | 84 28 | 28 | 17 - 2.281 * * * + 2 oe 
poet o> Sosa aa wcaik aie a 3 288 45 64 68 85 4 « ‘ : * e | « 
aw cotton < . BEED cc cccrcces | | 0} | $55 * * * + + | + 
Wool, raw and waste, and woollenrags.. | 6,263, 4,707 | 3,262 | 2,822 865 | 169 172 é 131 176 211 179 | a} 1 | 2 
Sik, raw and waste, and artificial silk | | | | 
Waste «ones ausieeeseeerenees ees 661 1,357 | 640, 9993 | 467} 531; 434] — 228 | 218 | 236 | 203 52 34 32 
\ther textile materials ............... | 26 52 84 | 5 5 4 | 4 | 264 * * . l } 1 
ind nuts for oil, oils, fats, resins | | | 
PE Raunt SO alee ces | 2,894 1,967 | 1,975 | 584 | 194 128 | 136 | - 2,758 | 213 291 297 3 | a | 2 
Hides and skins, undressed ...... i, 1,108 | 991} 1,215 1,215 | 1,125 | 1,031; 1,145 ! 38 344 289 377 29 =| 33 27 
Paper-making materials .............. 1,178 | 940 | 342 | 183 16 | 14 | 32) — 1,145 ° * eb + F ¢ 1 4 
Rubber ste e ener eres eceeereeees 227 | 219 |} 184 | 119 | 61 32 48) — 179 248 167 183 | il 8 | 12 
Miscellaneous raw materials and articles | | | ° | : | | | | } 
mainly unmanufactured............ | 2,433 | 2,158 i 1,798 | 1,054 | 807 | 738 | 764 1,669 204 214 240 | 16 | 14 | 13 
Torat, Crass II.......2.2-. 56,920 | 54,392 | 36,223 | 15,709 | 10,188 | 9,256 | 7,688 49,233 | 170. | 181 | 202 | 10 | 9 | 7 
EONS EB a ss a a SE a ER Sr 
RTICLES WHOLLY OR MAINLY | | 
yFACTURED— | | ‘ | 
Coke and manufactured fuel .......... | 3,292 4,000 | 2,202; 1.172 788 | 1,055 |} 346 2,946 160 184 189 15 17 | 6 
Pottery, glass, abrasives, etc. ......... | 9,610 | 9,453 | 11,495 | 13,479 } 11,432} 9,053} 9,537 73; 150 | 168 | 180 i9 | 56 | 55 
Ino and steel and manufactures thereof 41,556 | 32,832 | 31,037 18,927 | 9,827 6,054 8,503 | - 33,053 138 145 146 17 } 10 | 14 
Non- ferrous metals and manufactures | | | | | 
thereof . assent ee tee po | 12,339 12,654 12,403} 7,615 6,900 | 6,552 4,704 | — 7,635 | 141 139 174 | «4 6 |06l638 CO 
ery, hardware, implements and in- | | 
siriments vos voe noes noes as 32:08 18:729 | 9,414 | 12.059 | 17:92 | 8:797 Rote - 1,315| 154 162 | 161 57 | 46 | 53 
Eectrical goods and apparatus........ | ,430 5255 | 13,182 | 11,353 163 | ,0O91 2,637 | — 793 147 164 | 177 57 50 | 53 
a cocneauat ss « cesseees+s | 57,868 | 47,398 | 36,540 | 30,950 | 29,942 | 28,013 | 40,960 | - 16,903 149 168 169 35 29 | 42 
Manufactures of wood and timber . ; 1,165); 1,057 | 756 528 | 381 | 254 206 | 953 244 278 509 13 7 6 
Jtton yarns and manufactures ... | 49,681 | 49,092 | 49,277 44,701 | 40,087 34,174 | 37,025 12,656 203 220 226 40 3l 33 
Woollen and worsted yarns and manu- | | : | | | | j | | 
MEE Fs cut eG oka ks aod 4:45 5 0 --- | 26,814 | 26,654 | 28,663 | 29,830 25,051 | 18,475 | 15,292; — 11,522 151 179 Mr} 62 | Bot a 
suk and artificial silk yarns and manu- | | | j 
pWCAUES «oases esses neeeeeeesnes 5,502 | 5,904 | 8,668 | 11,761 | 16,421 | 12,683 | 16,353} + 10,856; 180 | 209,/ 23 166 | 110 | 130 
lanufactures of other textile materials. | 10,657 | 11,106 | 12,387 | 9,647; 8,855} 6,520 9,178:| — 5,4 215 254 2 39 |} 6235 19 
RE et nen eek ates -. | 8/515 | 8,252 | 7,521 | 8,064] 7,674] 3,406 | 4,007 | 4,503 , 160 } 195 56 | 22 24 
I oi aco 5 so ode alee ..-. | 1,963 | 1,889} 1,817! 5,361} 1,387 | 671 | 698 | 1,265 160 160 19] 4@ {| 21 19 
Chemical, drugs. dyes and colours .... | 22,060 | 22,788 | 27,667 | 25,039 | 23,755 | 27,520 | 28,093 |+ 6,033} 157 154 169 69 8l } 80 
Uus, fats and resins, manufactured .... | 5,365 | 4,743 | 2,984 | 2,176 | 725 | 694 | 1,054 | 4,311 163 143 201 a. | 10 
Leather and manufactures thereof... .. | 3,943] 4,099; 3,688] 2,822 2,969 1,671! 1,196 2,747 17] 182 185 “4 }; 23 | 16 
Paper, cardboard, etc. .........+. ... | 6,930 | 6,696 | 9,852 7,189! 4970} 4,071/ 4,052 2,878 | 195 3 | 21 31 | 29 27 
Vehicles (including locomotives, ships | | i | 
SU WIRSNED., ooo. honcesssecce :. | 44,627 | 39,645 | 31,172 | 35,701 | 9,215} 8,691! 11,877 | 32,950; 175 | 197 | 194 2} lo} 13 
Rubber manufactures......... a 1650; 1,450| 1,875} 1,277 | 763 | 275 | 330] 1,319 | 160 195 199 29 | 9 | 10 
Miscellaneous articles wholly or mainly | | 
NUNES a cachn sce cess ...- | 29,249 | 28,482 | 31,520 | 39,446 | 15,934 13,406 | 16,257 | 12,993 154 180 183 55 25 30 
Torat, Crass III........... | 365,244 | 338,157 | 334,120 | 316,096 , 236,157 | 200,820 | 225,825 | — 139,421 | 150 | 175 | 182 | 40 | 3a | 34 
IMALS, NOT FOR FOOD........... 679! 6841 824, 251| 166| 127| 265 414\- 163 | 181 | 266 1s | 10 15 
SEEN leinknéhus codneenns e+ | 12,017 | 10,573 | 6,640 | 5,477 | 5,844] 3,567] 5,231 — 6,787 7 ett. =. =.= 
eee tei ea Re | $$$ $$} —__|—___;—__-___—____|_ ---— 
TOTAL, ALL CLASSES......... | 470,755 | 439,536 | 411,161 | 365,379 | 270,866 | 232,778 | 253,052 | — 212,703 | 157 | 171 | 178 37 | 29 3 
* These figures would have no significance. ~ # Under one. t Parcel Post is recorded by the Customs according to an official valuation. 


§ Including munitions. 


(Continued from page 260) 
ig-enee Empire. Francs 197§-200}. Syria. p. 8-81-85. Sweden. 
af). (.T. 16-85-95. Dutch West Indies. Florin (/2-11) 7:58-62. 
5 Os (110) 99-80-100-20; mail transfers 99-80-100-30. Panama 
b (bunt transfers 4-02-04}. Brazil. 83-8456 (buying); Uruguay 
» (Ouying). 
(nig 4g Payment at Bank of England for Clearing Offices. Spain. 
s4-00. Turkey. Piastres 520. Italy. 71-25 lire. 
Reb tak following rates remained unchanged between February 15th 
y 2nd, e 
Piastres (974) 978-§. India, Ru a 
7 . pee (18d. per rupee) 17}#-18 44. 
Pongo. Francs 1764-8. China, National $3-3yy. tram. RI. 128-150. 
2 ‘counts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which 
exchange is quoted in London. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 


Py 





V, } i i 
nk | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. Feb. | Feb. | Feb. 
Baw ©... 16 7 | 19 | 2 |° 2 
Si ; } ' j | 
On | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 
Meal... 90 aS | orgs | 4oags | 4024s | 402s aozys | 40248, 
...... tare | ee ‘810 | 90-810 | 90 810 | 90 
ines oh age | 23°40, | 23-40 | 23 -40 | 23-40 | 23-40 | 23-40 
Janeiro, | 24:78° | 24-78% | 24-82% | 24-82% | 24-82% | 24-90" | 24 90° 
ace "| 5:19 | S-19 | 5-19 | 5-19 | 5-19 | 5-19 | 5-19 
m...(en [se 1s) $a a | $s 4-07 
beim -""" | 9°25 | 9-25 | 9-25 | 9-25 | 9-25 | 9:25 | 9-25 
"| 3°86 | 23-66 | 23-86 | 25-86 | 35-06 | 25-06 | 23 -86 





“So See Been MRI YS PANE fy Ua 
Official Buying Rate 29°78. + Free Rate. § Bid. 


See note at head of table. 
CLEARING BANK COMPARATIVE FIGURES 
(£ million) 


Jan. Sept., Oct., Nov., Dec., Jan., 
1944 1944 1944 1944 | 1944 1945 





l | | ’ 

Capital and reserves ..... | 142-4) 142-5| 142-5 / 142-5) 143-9] 143-9 
Acceptances, etc......... } 100-8} 100-0; 100-7; 101-2 | 105-0 102 -6 
Notes in circulation..... 1-5 1-3 | 1-3 | 1-3 | 1-4 1-3 
Current, deposit and other | | } | 

Ee 3,962°2 4,241°1 | 4,342-3 | 4,397-8 | 4,544-9 | 4,462-2 

Total liabilities. ..... 4,206 -9 | 4,494-9 | 4,586 -8 | 4,642 -8 | 4,795 -2 | 4,710-0 
eS —— Sh eceneeceRREREERSEED 

Coe < ociteaiwedtind csc 415-8 | 443-1 453-0; 460-4 | 499-9} 459-7 
Cheques, balances, and | | | 

items in transit ....... , 133-6 | 125-2} 133-9 | 135 -6 194-8 144-3 
Money at call.......... .| 157-4 | 191-2] 191-3] 205-0 | 198-6 | 197-7 
DRIER con ccc csdess | 138-1 | 208-5} 169°5| 197-9] 146-7 59-4 
Treasury deposit receipts. | 1,30-50 | 1,443°5 | 1,566-5 | 1,547-5 | 1,666 -5 5 
eee ee ere , 1,148 -6 | 1,182-7 | 1,171-7 | 1,192 -0 | 6 Z 
Loans and Advances.....| 741°8 | 755°2 | 734°7 | 737-6 | 5 9 
Investments in a—liated | | 

Bs esivacessene: | 24-1] 24-2! 26-2] 24-1 4 2 
Cover for acceptances,| 

premises, etc.......... |} 142-4) 141-4) 142-1 142-7 2 0 

Total assets......... 14,276-9 4.494-9 4,586 -8 | 4,642-8 | 4,795 -2 0 
t ' 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended Feb. 17, 1945, total 
ordinary revenue was £120,162,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of {147,559,000 and 
issues to sinking funds of £310,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations 
£12,118,210, the deficit accrued since April 
Ist is £2,514,512,000 against £2,450,486,000 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


[ Receipts ir into the 


















































{ Exchequer 
| | (étb Reena 
Esti- ; ae 
Revenue mate, | Apri a | April | Week | Week 
944-45 ended | ended 
to to 
| rep. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. 
pam fm | Be 
I 1944 ja 1945 | 1944 | 1945 
OrDINARY | Za : 
REVENUE 
Income Tax. . 1300000) 982, 984, 1059599 56,770 67,426 
Sur-tax........ --} 80,000, €0,932, $7,073) 3,670, 5,070 
Estate, etc., i 
PE. «2008 | 100,000} 8&5, 910 96, 004! 1,723, 3,140 
Pee | 19, 000} 15,240} 12,435) 100)... 
N.D.C. 500,000 28,415) 29,573) 1,380 539 
E.P.T. 421, 038] 429,470) 7,180 9,088 
Other Ind. ‘Rev. 1,000; 728) 432) aes 
| i 
Total Inid. Rev. poesnonyisesnAT|sesee 70,893) 85,263 
= eee 564 ,900) 492,794 515,093) 15,563) 15,367 
SE | 472, ,900! 425,200) 441, 500) 4,700 4,200 
Total Customs &! | 
a ee 1037800) 917, 994 956,395 20,263 19,567 
Motor Duties. . -| 27, 000) 26,751; 27,998) ... | 217 
P.O. (Net Re-| 
ceipts)....... _— | = | a 
WirelessLicences| 4,850 3, 940) 7. ee 
Crown Lands...| 800, 950, 880, 
Receipts from| | 
Sun Loans| 7,350} 6,383) 7, 096) 18 18 
Miscell. _—s 24,000, 68 ,137) 84, 272} 1,301) 15,095 
|} | 
‘Total Ord. Rev. 3101800, 2620003 2765215, 92,474/120162 











SELF-BALANCING| | | 
P.O. & Brdcastg.| 112,370'100, 000) 104, 750) 2, 550) 2,700 





Detal. ..00cve08 3214170 ST20005 2869965) 94, 824) 122862 











Issues out of the 

















| 
7 Exchequer to meet 
! payments 
Me thousands) 
| Esti- |— aan 
Expenditure | —, Apri ?— | | Week | Week 
to | to | ended ended 
| Feb. | Feb, | Feb. | Feb. 
| “39° | (47. ; ee 17, 
1944 | 1945 | 1944 | 1945 
ORDINARY | 
EXPENDITURE | 
Int. & Man. of| 
Nat. Debt . . | 420, 000) 323, 444) 361, 640) 15,451) 20,424 
Payments to N. -| 
Ireland...... | 9, 000) 6, 175) 7, 634! a 
OtherCons. Fund) | | 
Services ..... 1 yy 000! 6, 915, 7, 000) 34) 34 
Path. . sie csexe | 436, 000) 337, 134) 376, 274 15.485 20,459 


Supply Services. /5501399| 4721263}4905355) |107300/127100 














BO. wsvesseus \5937399 5058397 5279609|1227 85) 147559 

















| | j 
| 


Se.r- Barancmna!| 
P.O. & Brdcastg.| 112, 370) 100, 000) 104, 150) 2, 350} 2,700 


A change has been made in the method of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
Revenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
expenditure under ‘Total Supply Services” instead of 


being shown, as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a 
deduction from ordinary revenue. 


After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£372,661 to £3,000,264, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 
increased the gross National Debt by 
£27,265,226 to £22,111 million. 


NET RECEIPTS ({thousands) 
verseas Trade Guarantees 








FLOATING DEBT 


a millions) 
Ways and 
| Treasury | Means Tose | 
| Bulls | Advances = | Total 
Date ee el — 
i 
Bank | Poy | Debt 
| Ten- Ta | Public of ~ 
| der | Depts. | Eng- 
land 
1944 
Feb. 19 |1170-0 Not available 
Nov. 18 |1470-0 
» & 11470 -0, 2305 - 5 | 513- 8 | 27- 5 | 1700- 5} 6017 -3 
Dec. 2 |1470-0) | Not available 
» 9 \1470-0' 
a» ae |1470- ot) 
» 23 1470-0 
» 30] 3806-0 | 587-7] 59-2 | 1794-5 | 6247-4 
1945 
Jan. 6 /1470 | Not available 
» 13 |1470-0 i 
» 20 |1460-0 


| 
Feb. 3 |1440-0 | 


27 11450 -0| 2341-8 | 489-3]... || 1799-5) 6080-6 
Not available 
» 10 |1430-0) . oe 
” 17 pase 0) » ” 
2 


TREASURY BILLS 


(£ millions) 
| Per 
Amount Average | Cent. 
Date of se el Rate  /Allotted 
Tender of Allot- | - 
Applied ment | Min. 
Offered) y |Allotted | Rate 
| | ' % 
1944 | t=. 
Feb. 18 | 90-0! 199-4 | 90-4 | 20 1-12) 27 
Nov. 17 | 110-0 | 209-7 | 110-0 | 20 0-43 | 36 
» 24 | 110-0 | 217-5 110-0 | 20 1-83| 30 
Dec. 1 | 110-0 | 232-4 | 110-0 | 20 0-72| 23 
- ons 110-0 | 221-7 | 110-0 | 20 1-33} 32 
» 15 | 110-0 | 219-1 | 110-0) 20 1-03) 28 
» 22 | 110-0 | 205-4! 110-0 | 20 1-50| 27 
, 29 110-0 | 208-0 | 110-0 | 20 0-67] 17 
1945 
Jan. 5 | 110-0 | 224-2 | 110-0 | 20 1-81 | 36 
» 12 | 110-0] 211-1 | 110-0 | 20 1-50] 37 
» 19 | 110-0) 216-3} 110-0| 20 1-19) 32 
» 26 | 110-0 | 207-8/ 110-0 | 20 0-31! 39 
Feb. 2 | 110-0 | 225-0 | 110-0 | 20 0-26! 29 
» 9 | 110-0 | 218-0; 110-0 | 20 0-13| 31 
» 16 | 110-0 | 207-3 | 110-0 | 20 0-53] 37 
| 1 


On February 16, applications at £99 15s. 1d. for bills to 
be paid for on Monday, Thursday, Friday and Saturday 
of the following week were accepted as to about 37 per 
cent. of the amount applied for, and applications at 
higher prices in full. Applications at £99 15s. 1d. for 
bills to be paid for on Wednesday and £99 15s. 2d. for 
bills to be paid for on Tuesday were accepted in full. 
£110 millions of Treasury Bills are being offered for 
February 23. For the week ended February 24, the 
banks will be asked for all Treasury deposits at a maxi- 
mum amount of £80 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 





CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTION 
(g£ thousands) 
Week % | 3% | eee 
— N.S.C Defence | Savings mcoeguer 
ended Bonds | Bonds (1980) 
1944 a 
Dec. 12| 4,124 | 2697 | 8,352 | 10,445 
» 19] 3,926 1671 | 3,531 5,191 
» 26 | 2,516 864 3,072 | 3,156 
1945 | 
Jan. 2| 4,788 1,617 5,848 3,351 
m | 4,798 2,385 5,659 | 8,227 
" 16) 4.647 2,022 | §,923 | 10,102 
” 23, 4,950 1,774 | 5,755 10,398 
» 30| 4036 | 1548 | 8587 | l1ais 
Feb. 6| 5,034 1.794 | 4/178 11.777 
ont 5,544 1,941 7,052 11/573 
620 | met | 7655 7,655 13,801 
Totals Pee a Ped 
. to date a 318,937 | 789,313* 1,865, /1S3t§) 117,430t 
* 273 weeks. +216 weeks. ¢ 16 weeks. 


§ Including all Series. 


Interest free loans received by the Treasury up t 
Feb. 20th amounted to a total value of £70,304, 266. 
Up to Jan. 27th principal of Savings Certificates to the 
amount of {203,070,000 has been repaid. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for’ gold 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the 
week. In the London silver market prices fine ounce 
have been 254d. for cash and for two months. The New 
York market price of fine silver remained at 443 cents 


per ounce throughout the week. Bombay bullion prices 
were as foll llows :— 


Gold Silver 
_ per per 
Fine Tola 100 Fine Tolas 

1945 Rs. a. Rs. a. 
ae eee 72 #O 124 10 
i ostaeectbhbetes 73° «8 125 12 
Per eee 72 #13 125 8 
sate Gis @Uieiinlais kei 72 +O 125 8 
se SED La habbbebe seca’ 72 #15 126 12 
ar oscar 74 «0 129 9 
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BANK OF ENGLANp 
RETURNS 


FEBRUARY 21, 1945 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 





£ 

Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... wh 
In Circin. ... .1215,670,621 | Other Govt, >" 
In Bankg. De Securities .. 1238 34 
partment. . 34,571,097 | Other Secs...” gq) 
Silver Coin . ry 

_— of Fid., 

Pere 1 
Gold Coin and nam 

Bullion {at 

168s. per oz 
DR cnwwd can 24 
1250,241,718 1250,24) 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 





£ 
Props’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. . 203% 
inka sas 600 3,440,232 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. 10, 327,008 | Discounts & 
—_—_—___ Advances... 9,903 
Other Deps. : Securities.... |] 
Bankers ..... 196,674,371 ae 
Other Accts... 59,232,912 24) 
———_—— | Notes....... 34,57 
255,907,283 | Gold & Silver 
0 1,593 
284,227,523 284,227 


© Including Exch 


uer, Savings Banks, Com 
sioners of National De 


t and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
(£ eniltions) 


one = | 
| 1944 1945 

~ Feb. at .| Feb 

| 7 | 4 


lames Dept. | 


Notes in circulation..... 1077 -5)1221 -4 1218-912 
Notes in banking depart 

ET a wos a kh etc eies 22-8 28-9 313 
Government debt and! 

Somittion? ...cccccces 1099 -4:1249 -3 1249-412 
Other securities........ 0-6 0-7 O04 
Oe ee 0-0 O08 04 
Gold, valued at s. per, 0-2 on 2 02 

JME OB. wo ccccesecers 168 -00 168 -00 168 018 

Deposits : 1 

i oshnnnesbeness | 8-9 22-9 15% 
6k Gin ne.0heee% | 200-3 176-5 185+ 1 
PRG 5 5 cckteneseeare 53-7; 56:6 59-3 
sitiseccoedees 262-9) 256 -@ 2561 

Banking Dept. Secs. : | 
Government ........... 240-4 217-2 2169 
Discounts, etc.......... 21 7:0 107 
Dt ¢exebeeeseone ses 14-8) 19-3 14:1 
aig een ia | 257-3, 243-5 241% 

Banking depart. res. ..... 23-7, 30-4 24 

| 4/0 “ 0 
Buaportion ® ..:...cc000- {| 89 lls 12% 


* Government debt is £11,015,100; @ 
£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised trom {1,200 
to £1,250 million on November 27, 1944. 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARIN 


£& thousands 








Week | _ Ageregat 

Ended | from Jan. + 

j ' 

os : 

| Feb. | Feb. | Fe. 7 

19, | 11, 19, 9 
} 1944 | ats | 19% | 
| r 45 

Working days :— 6 : 
Seomtethemn...:1 1,756 | 1,440 | 14,088 : 
Bradford........ 1,604 | 2,188 | 14,001 
Bristol.......... 651 713| 5113, & 
Bo eracsesccnnl 589 | 608 | 449 oy 
Go a sbes'cas 867 | 1,062) 9,692 fp 
Leicester ........ 799 | 908 oD % 
Liverpool ....... 4,976 | 4,740 | 58,090 3 
Manchester... ...| 2,954 | 3,112) 23.00 3 
Newcastle....... | 1,884} 1,785 a gr 33 
Nottingham ..... 364 476 | 567 52 
Sheffield ........ | 862 738 ‘Bt L 
Southampton ... .| 142; 190 

10, 1438 
12 Towns ....... | 17 maa | 1796 17,96 960 14,3 
Dublin®......:.. | 7,631 | 7,854 56,823 | SY 





* Feb. 12, 1944, and Feb. 10, “1986. 
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AND OVERSEAS BANK 


RETURNS Million 






































rupees 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
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BANK OF CANADA 
Million Can. $’s 
Jan. Dec. Jan Jan 


pea | | 
a — — % cy | | Assets 1944 1984 1345 1045 
illi ’ | 4 » | 19, | 26, | 2, SStinisienes ual as 
5 Million $ Ss : ASSETS ; 1944 1945 | 1945 j 1945 1945 Rese Tve : Gold ee eee i eo a i s : 
FUSFR Basws | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb, Gold coin & bullion.| 444) 444) 444) 444) 444 ae) ee 
12: U.S.F. ae 17, 1, 8, | 15, upee coin laters 147 155 151) 153 144 ts a pl oe : 
IT Resoukermad and 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | Balances abroad ...| 1,208} 3,521| 3,630| 3,746, 3,533 | Securities |. -..... ~ on oeene Seeane Aone 
t certfs, Masury .----| 19,374] 17,769| 17,748] 17,695 | “Sterling securities ..| 7,528| 9,243) 9,263] 9.2931 9,363 | ote Circulation. -...-| 869 33/10 eo ee ee as 
t i ves . .| 19,986) 18,666) 18,657| 18,592 | Ind. Govt.rup. secs.) 583) 578) 578 578 578 ne serene Pretec Aina Hi as} 408-48 
ise eS es 22]] 347] ’293! 284)” 272 | Investments ..... ae ee 
coe A iTS, Ge vt. secs. «-- | 11,394) 19,006) 19,062) 19,181 | + Gold and foreign exchange transferred to Foreign 
123834 0 i sees. ..--| 11,437) 19,186) 19,265) 19,416 _ LIABILITIES — Exchange Control Board against securities 
+ ALPES esources .| 33,815) 39,929) 39,884) 40,391 | Notes in circulation) 8,631) 10,301) 10,323) 10,340) 10,429 
US res Deposits : Govt... 503| 2,672) 2,748| 2,942 2,788 BANK OF SPAIN 
; .| 17,114! 21,748) 21,846) 21,950 anks............ 635) 687) 684) 673 71I naan ; 
; ""|"7300| 1000; ’900! 1.000 Reserve ratio...... 191-6 /0]93 -2%|93 2 193 -2 > 93-3 > Million Pesetas 
ep ..«+| 12,244) 13,884) 13,950) 14,022 | | | | Aug. | Sept. | Oct Nov 
..-| 360) 648) 593 547 ASSETS | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 
_.| 14,571) 16,165) 16,186) 16,218 rer . Reserve: Gold...........} 1,135) 1,135) 1,135) 1,135 
| "| 33,815) 39,929) 39/884] 40,391 BANK OF FRANCE Other. ..11 12.1] “"646) "658; "663, ‘656 
se" 63 -1% 149 -2% 149 -1% 48 7%, M Jiscounts and advances...| 2,874) 3,026; 3,109 3,043 
1 AN “ANE [TREASURY j | | illion francs- a debt! 16,380; 16,130; 16,316 16,236 
250,24  aarincia -LABILITIES 
oa 4 stock 21,802) 20,550; 20,548, 20,507 Jan. | Jan. Jan Fet Notes in circulation ......! 16,144) 16,582) 16,962 16,928 
~ & bank currency.| 4,093! 4,127) 4,126) 4,124 i | Oo 25, 2. Deposits : Government ...| 1,966; 1,758} 1,772) 1,334 
LIABILITIES ASSETS 1945 | 1945 1945 1945 Other .........| 4,447) 4,142) 3,747, 3,940 
ENT in circulation. .... .| 20,610) 25,290) 25,411] 25,533 Gold ........... : 75,151) 75,151) 75,151) 75,151 oe Par 
“ry cash and dep. ...| 2,695} 3,018) 2,965} 2,936 Private discounts and ° | SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
‘ advances.........| 43,298! 43,467! 41,700) 41,298 aii see . 
20395 i s Advances to State - | Million Swiss Frs. 
| (ENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND moc dots 3,481,563) 482,313) 480,512| 491,112 | Feb. | Dec. | Jan. ) Jan. , Jan 
& ’ (a) Inoccupationcosts} 426,000) 426,000) 426,000) 426,000 7. Dt & + 4 BI 
9,208 Million &'s ees (b) Treasury advances} 1,000, 1,750)... 10,600 ASSETS 1944 | 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 
14M | Feb. | Jan. | Feb. | Feb. (c) Fixed advances ..| 54,563} 54,563! 54,512, 54,512 | Gold ............./4222-5:4554 -1/4558 -5'4560 2.4576 -7 
— 12, | 27, 3, ; 10, Foreign exchange ..| 78-4) 102-4) 101-7! 107-3) 94-9 
24) ASSETS | 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 LIABILITIES | Discounts, etc. ....| 100-5} 71-6| 77-4| 78-2) 167-8 
.. 3457 ce cra 2-65) 2-65] 2-65 2-65 Notes..... -.+++.+) 571,357, 565,217| 562,412) 569,958 Advances oe 14-6 27-6 17-7} 15-2, 14-8 
t Sh Govt. SECS... eee00s 22-91) 27-49) 27-74 27-34 | Deposit total.......) 35,293 40,031) 43,234) 46.675 | Securities 64:7; 64-1] 64-1] 64-3 64-4 
1,593 fing Dalances... +++ | 1-51] 1-50) 1-42) 2-03 (a) Government accs.! 762 766} 743 765 LIABILITIES | 
LIABILITIES | | i (6) Other accounts... 32,531! 39,265) 42,491, 45,910 Notes in circulation. |2864 -8'3548 -0}3457 -2|3578 -9.3409 -2 
284,227) sis circulation ...... 27-65; 31-79’ 31-98 32-15 | Other sight liabs. 244-3) 244-3| 243-0) 240-0) 243-3 
oks, Com 
Accounts ~ 
“ 
MONTHLY STATEMENT OF BALANCES OF LONDON CLEARING BANKS 
000’s omitted 
YSIS 
lB le | | i National | West- | Williams | 
, | Barclays | Coutts | District Glyn, | Lloyds | Martins | Midland | National Picton dat hes lb es 
JANUARY, 1945 | Bank | Qo. | Bank | Mills | Bank Bank | Bank Bank |*"Rouk | Bank | Baak | Aser 
Ltd. = tae |) a co f. eee Ltd. Ltd. Ltd — |) =e Bank | gate 
va | | Ltd. | Ltd. | Ltd. 
Date 30th | 3ist 24th 24th | 23rd 31st 31st 23rd 24th | 25th 29tt 
Feb FB ASSETS £ £ £ £ f f f ‘ ‘ 
14 Bank Notes and Balances with the Bank of 
gland [os ke bee eae aie e 6 eee 883105 3,964 16,515 6,566 92,494 21,365 99,802 5,565 57,778 59,358 8,158 459,670 
1 and Cheques in course of collection 
ks in Great Britain and Ireland. . 23,878 | 971 | 3,671 2,205 19,414 7,347 29,709 155 19,544 21,160 | 4,288 132,344 
1218-612 BMS fac oounS pacer teens chon ube e's Phen Be ekes Evian): Ne | ats 11,984 od ae as ad 255 oe 11,984 
7 aCall and Short Notice. ........scceess 24,778 | 4,858 | -6,836 | 9,011 33,787 6,259 42,739 11,603 24,799 28,172 4,898 197,740 
313 Dsco ieee Use aG he ks sie kie nbd S05 6 37,800 | 4,517 | 8,739 | 1,577 27,586 4,072 34,928 800 26,941 14,194 | 1,252 159,406 
"| Ee ee Pes 366,500 | 6,000 | 53,500 | 10,000 | 313,000 | 73,500 | 379,500 1,000 | 218,500 | 216,500 | 24,500 | 1,662,501 
ay itinhs at Rata des pane Oks e a eee ay 217,314 | 15,558 | 58,931 | 22,730 | 203,688 60,573 | 234,435 25,137 131,295 | 168,771 26,864 | 1,165,296 
1243-412 | 
04 ) Customers and other A/cs.......... 162,256 | 7,842 19,877 | 12,954 | 113,872 31,625 | 164,382 14,134 | 115,498 99,031 | 11,454 752,9 
04 es of Customers for Acceptances, Endors« 
0? OO SS ee ey ee eee Tee Tere 14,956 1,238 2,936 | 3,897 | 28,789 8,105 | 13,790 256 11,435 14,940 | 2,307 102,64 
168 0016 sremises Account -.........+ +. Deets ees 7,922 | 405 1,305 | 695 6,858 2,885 | 8,457 451 6,711 4,809 | 873 | 41,371 
ments in Affiliated Banks and Subsidiary | | i 
13-2 MMPS eee eee ee Sa waa 6,222 3,778 8,679 i 2,514 2,993 | ee 24, 18€ 
eS 949,731 | 42,353 | 172,310 | 69,635 | 855,250 | 215,731 (1,016,421 | 59,101 | 615,017 | 629,928 | 84,594 | 4,710,071 
1 4 — ———---—- | —---—__--- - __- - —_ - - - niente 
256-1 2 m of Cash to Current, Deposit and other | , 
Mendis nbisstutn nenshd aeoiaescediess 9-71} 10-13} 10-21) 10-29) 11-56) 10-71} 10-25! 10-15 9-88 9-95] 10-27] 1 
41 LIABILITIES | 
ont A PM UD ooo. c ceases sees ae | 15,858 1,000} 2,977} 1,060] 15,810] 4,160! 15,159 1,500 9,479 | 9,320 1,875 | 78,198 
41-2 2 | | 
“29 ST ccvscbutie cht aeet. blk caleee ti 1,000 | 2,976 850 | 10,500 4,000 | 14,111 1,210 9,479 9,320} 1,000! 65,696 
oy pat, Deposit and other Accounts........... 907,667 | 39,115 | 163,421 | 63,828 | 800,139 | 199,446 | 973,361 54,839 | 584,624 | 596,329 | 79,412 | 4,462,181 
12 £ piances, Endorsements, etc. ..........----. 14,955 1,238 | 2,936 | 3,897 28,789 8,105 13,790 256 | 11,435 14,940 | 2,507 102,649 
“ eS oe ere ee bee a | i lew 12 20 a 1,296 a: | 19 | a 1,347 
100; 949,731 42,353 172,310 | 69,635 | 855,250 | 215,731 1,016,421 59,101 | 615,017 | 629,928 | 84,594 | 4,710,071 
00 ; 
£1,200 o _ 
EXCHANGE RATES (Monthly Tables) 
ARIN AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND Colombia * {Open market sight selling rate 175 pesos per 100 U.S. $ on Jan. 17th. 
I = oe * : . : Ecuador * Official sight selling rate 13.50 sucres per U.S. $ on December 27th 
#ndou on Australia and N.Z.* Australia and N.Z. on London ~ Guatemala Sight selling rate maintained at one quetzal per U.S. §, plus com 
Buyin a | Sell vee Buvi | Selling mission of 1 per cent to Central Bank. 
—_ " tise i a hI caceemre rae Nicaragua* Official sight selling rate for payment of imports fixed Jan. 1, 1941, at 
aja] Australi lehme-| ence | nay Pepe res ee 5-033 cordobas per U.S. $ (excluding 10 per cent tax). 
vn Australia N.Z. | tralia | tN-2- tAustralia tN.Z. | tralia | TN-2- El Salvador _ Sight selling rate New York was 2-51 colones per $ on December 29th. 
jpniapillttietitoay taal Sate Beisel Venezuela * Sight selling rate New York 3-35 bolivares per U.S. $ on Dec. 5th. 
ses \ 25 \ cae ] 25 ang see . + 
eb. 7 Ord. ; Air | Ord. — Air | 125 1248 | Air 7. Ord. | 1254 = Peru Sight selling rate 6-50 soles per U.S. $ on January llth, 1945. 
ae 1 Mal Mail | Mail Mail | | | Mail | Mail | Mail | Mail * Official exchange controls are operative in these countries. 
(ty (8) (t)| | (§) | 
— . 126 # 126 +) 126 1268 | 125c,| 124yh| 124% 1244%| 123§ | 1255 | 1247 a 
- TH 127 | 1266 | 1266 | ... | wx | 124 = | 1238 | 125% 18s OVERSEAS BANK RATES 
5 SMMys! Tone) 227M) 127§ | Lamy | 1234 | 123 | 3235 | 2258 | 12445 
‘01 14 “7 ts! 128 | 127q 1 1276 |. Loe | 1238 | 123% | 1226 | nq. | 12483 Changed From To Changed From To 
113, 5 * April 7, all bills on Australia wi hased at sea mail rates only. Bills % 2 ae ae 
oo 5, peat by air mail on ate aheunembine can. : , Amsterdam..... June 28, 41 3 2} Madrid ........ July 15, i 5 4 
692 LO. Dae (Australia and N.Z.) now based on £100—London. { Plus postage. | Athens......... Dec. 1,°44 6 Ill — paaeaes om a = 24 it 
"392 6, vs 127 an. By America/N.Z. Air Mail (Australia) Demand, 126}; 30 days, 1263 ; Belgrade....... Feb. 1, *35 64 5 >. rh eeccccccces ay on +45 iG is 
050 SUM. 15/85 90 days, 1273. (N.Z.) Demand, 125g ; 30 days, 126; 60 days, 126g; | Berlin ......... April 9,'°40 4 3} PAIS «++ e-+eees Jan. 20, 45 1¢ 16 
668 260M 4278 (plus postage). + Any Mail Brussels........ Jan. 25, ’40 2 2 Pretoria ....... June 2,°41 34 3 
783 er Bucharest...... Sept.17,'40 34 3 Rio de Janeiro.. May 31,°35... 34 
208 | Sing rates SOUTH AFRICA __, | Budapest .....- eee | SS enen sans ee oe 
"567, MN or _ in London for T.T.s and bills on South Africa are (per £100 sterling) | Calcutta....... Nov. 28, °35 “y ‘ae Sofia ...--.++05 Sept. 16, "40 6 53 
"337 Rhodes,’ £1018 (sight) ; £1028; (30 days); £1022; (60 days) ; £10233 (90 days). i as June 13, '35{ 3 6°. Stockholm ..... May 29,°41 34 3 
— ~~ ; ay corresponding rates are £100}, £100§, £101,23 £1013§ and £102%. aad at 4 Seth. ..s..s RS SF lj 
510 OARS Atrica any (Qadon (per £100 sterling) for T.T.s and sight bills are £100} for es tees — > aa at : e......... a . 3°29 
ee, “008 for Rhodesia. Helsingfors.---- an. 12°44 «3+ 2 | Wellington..... July 20,41 2 lt 
rd fol CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA N.Y. Fed. Res... Oct. 30,°42 1 4 | Dublin......... Oct. 26,°39 4 3 
ao Olowing rates, j aa . lated to cacesistingicaciiaatiaaiitaattcinatn = a ioe enenaienell ie . 
, 1945. $: approximate cule . oe. ee ee pas (a) For banks and credit institutions. (b) For private persons and firms. 
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COMPANY RESULTS (February 7, 1945, to February 21, 1945) 





























| Net Available 
| Year Total ia-| Profit _ for 
Company | Ended Profit | tion, etc. | after Deb. | Distribu- 
| Interest tion 
| | £ | £ | £ £ 
Breweries, &c. | | 
dingtons’ Breweries .....----+++ Dec. 31 182,723 — | 25,242 33,376 
Devenish a. eo... sears oes Sept. 30 | 241,495 14,923 21,307 46,824 | 
a OcKs. | 
Smith's Dock Co. rae egos sc dele Sept. 30 227,250 oe | 44,766 72,714 | 
meeurtaan cabo Dec. 31 | 832,620 a 414.373 | 582,442 
Burnell & Co.......ccccceccccseces Dec. 31 41,426 6,000 27,004 52,717 | 
Mather 4 a ioamiasazes sets Dec. 31 377,100 44,438 172,294 272,052 
nancial, » &c. 
Balntyre & East Africa Limited..... Sept. 30 53,463 4,823 | - 10,722 a } 
London Merchant Securities ........ Dec. 31 | 513 - | Dr. 3,033 |Dr. 21,964 
Metropolitan Ground Rents ......-- Sept. 30 42,854 3,678 6,595 | 
Porkellis ey & Gen, penne Oct. 31 | 54,863 2,397 5,221 | 
Motor, Aviation, &c. | 
Jowett Cars .: ree Darehatva Sept. 30} 29,238 | 28,638 | 68,090 | 
ubber | 
Bangawan Estates ..........+.+++- Dec. 31 Dr. 233 | Dr. 233 7,705 
East Java Rubber Estates °........ | Dec. 31 786 | Dr. 1,572 | Dr. 471 || 
Gader Rubber Estates ............- Dec. 31 4,712 4,712 17,155 i| 
Kuala Geb Estates ...........++++: Dec. 31 | Dr. 472 | Dr. 472 | Dr. 472 | 
Muar Itam Estates............+++- | Dec. 31 | Dr. 501 | | Dr. 501 | Dr. 501 || 
Namoe ea one Estates ..... | —. = | ve fos | Dr. = yond 
Semenyih Rubber .............-+-- | April 3 ove ; 
Shippin | | 
British & eng Navigation | Dec. 31 | 227,023 | 53,700 { 353,323 38,737 | 
King Line Limited ...............- Dec. 31 | _56,785 | 16,000 35,903 125,525 
Isle of Man Steam Packet.......... | Dec. 31 | 316,392 19,827 42,605 63,008 
Mitchell — & is Bietenentor=ss June 30 | 183,625)... 97,375 157,354 || 
ops and Stores 
Lewis’s Limited ch eaeeesese bees s | Feb. 1 | 845,655 | 15,000 | 705,747 764,159 |) 
DURE REMI . icnysss0ncseneccees Dec. 31 | 303,193)... 48,125 54,941 || 
Randall (31. B.).......cccccsceees Dec. 30 28,723 | 4,970} 20,375 69,685 
Woolworth (F. 2 a Dec. 31 | 6,252,952) 1,999,843 | 9,232,683 
ea j i 
Elmhurst (Ceylon) Tea & Rubber... | June 30/ 14,971 714 2,446 9,455 } 
Southern India Tea Estates ........ Feb. 29°44) 33,933 | 1,925 | 9,008 9,575 | 
Textiles j i 
Ashton Brothers & Co......-2-++++5 | Dec. 30 | 161,652 | 14,513 | 17,193 43,174 | 
Barran (John) & Sons ............. | Oct. 31} 89,302) 34,347 86,007 || 
English Velvet & Cord Dyers ....... Dec. 31 31,724 | 13,748 | 12,698 31,751 || 
Huddersfield Fine Worsteds ........ Dec. 31 | 9,338 | ae 7,484 19,080 | 
Morley (I. & R.) ...... eee eeeeeeees Dec. 31 | 212,658 89,333 | 110,721 || 
Wilkinson & Riddell..............- | Dec. 31 48,515 | 40,265 69,377 || 
Tramway and Omnibus ie 
Singapore Traction Co. ............ | Sept. 30 | 1,900 | | Dr. 13,645| Dr. 9,096 || 
Tilling oon sekeuesessubecss Dec. 31 698,156 | | 562,955 759,266 || 
rusts | | | 
| 
Day Bell Trust ........ccccccseces Dec. 31 | 121,418 89,454 193,227 |) 
British Investment Trust .......... Jan. 1 520,262 | 111,198 278,568 || 
Charter Trust & Agency ........... | Nov. 30} 44,930 17,008 21,711 || 
Foreign & Colonial Investment Trust | Jan. 10 167,483 | 76,979 129,830 || 
Glasgow Stockholders Trust ........ Jan. 2) 65,756 16,199 29,086 
Gt. Northern Investment Trust ..... Nov. 30 | 173,955 a 54,087 122,226 |! 
Guardian Investment Trust ........ Jan. 20 {| 47,776 oe 27,891 57,375 || 
Metropolitan Trust ..........--++-- Jan. 1] 160,751 ee 56,357 126,261 
New York & General Trust......... jan. 3] 47,776 | ae 8,458 16,586 
River Plate & General Investment .. | Dec. 31 | 64,751 a 26,433 88,917 || 
Pedammey Trust .......cccccvccccecce Dec. 31 45,180 coe 14,204 32,715 
Scottish American Investment...... Dec. 31 | 332,339 136,160 225,586 | 
Second British Assets Trust ........ Dec. 31} 126,911 38,532 95,327 || 
Eo) och scab nees oes Dec. 31} 201,091 59,500 100,288 || 
Traction & General Investment Trust | Dec. 3] 60,784 34,406 68,335 | 
United States & General Trust...... | Dec. 31 135.401 59,356 89,969 | 
Winterbottom Trust............... | Dec. 15 49,084 22,677 47,620 
Waterworks 
East a Waterworks. ... Dec. 31 62,540 4,000 | 6,682 23,884 
ther Companies 
Amalgamated Roadstone Corporation | Mar. 31 169,217 do | 54,119 74,114 || 
EEE SS I eee | Nov. 30 27,734 1,308 10,209 27,402 |} 
Barrow, Hepburn & Gale .......... | Dec. 31 57,319 7,500 | 42,787 143,942 
Belfast Ropework Co. .........-.+- Dec. 31 38,522 —ae me 58.216 
Bluestone & Elvin .........-ee00+- | Dec. 31 83,757 2,133 | 36,930 42'408 
Bolding (John) & Sons............. | Dec. 31 28,151 2,102 10,949 41.225 
Bradbury Greatorex & OO Sheri a tata ai Jan. 6 58,880 cae 47,224 115,294 
Edinburgh & Canadian Investment.. | Jan. 15 12,592 - | 3270 12.773 || 
English China Clays ............... Dec. 31 56,068 ans Am 55.723 71.899 | 
Freeder Crepe Paper Mills........-. Dec. 31 6,605| 1,216| 2,706) 3,390 || 
Gilbert (D. M.) & Co.......4.+-..5. | Sept. 30 7,680] | 11500 6559 || 
Imp. Tobacco (Gt. Britain & Ireland) | Oct. 31 |15,363,557| “-. | 7,628'857 | 9,498°315 
Kellner Partington Paper Pulp ..... | Dec. 31 2,460 Dr. 3.826 | Dr. 82,058 
Larkins (S. C.) & Soms ............, Dec. 31 23,017 21'640 55 ios 
Liverpool Daily Post, BOD: saneeSsaes | Dec. 31 329,703 | 155,058 250.441 
Manchester Corn Exchange......... | Dec. 31 26,202 = 368 | Dr. 6.295 
Manchester Royal Exchange........ Dec. 31 64,069 6.596 9.612 S7'910 
Milton Antiseptic ...........es00+. Sept 30 77,323 3,068 29,423 | 109,594 
Monotype Corporation ............. | Sept. 30 140,792 16,594 53,303 125,410 
Outram (George) & Co. ........4+.. Dec. 31 | 102,982 Ss 80,771 | 111.020 
Packing Materials Association ...... Sept. 30 29,102 3,000 12/902 15,736 
Phillips Rubber Soles.............. Nov. 30} 103,174] 34,593 | 55,538 | 
RT To “Eee Dec. 31 101,949 5,271 11742 60,159 
Shaw (John), (Wolverhampton)..... june 30 16,392 _ 15'393 siose 
Sheffield Cabinet LAL snensheeses ane . 31 13,924 1.448 676 5618 
Southalls (Birmingham)............ Dec. 31 211,706 : 94.287 134.896 
a aa Oct. 31 10,307 uw 9'507 16.851 || 
Westinghouse Brake & Signal....... Sept. 30 414,339 53,867 \ 146/894 242'438 
Weyburn Engineering ............. Oct. 31 44,526 12.418 17,003 19038 
White (J. Samuel) & Co. ........... Sept. 30 58,693 ; 49.977 59 526 
White (John) Impregnable Boots ... | Dec. 31} 51007) 17,457 | 22,583 
j i 
Totals ({£000's) : \No. of Cos | | 
February 7 to February 21, 1945 ..... ee ee 
January 1 to February 21,1945... |, 193 “7s | ise| oss $1154 | 
Commercial Gas Co. .......00000005 
Manchester Ship Canal............, Dee = =o 25 |Dr. 367,809 
. 1,539,238 214.4 
South Me hi 436 237,183 
in patent | Dec. 31 | °458/123 
South Suburban Gas .....022 21.) | Dec. 31] 195,358] <7: iene | trees 
Wandsworth & District Gas 117" Dec. 31| 317,446) 7 132,352 | 179,801 
Yorkshire Electric Power .......... Dec. 31 | 772,307 id vue Seraes 
’ ’ 


Appropriation 
[a 
Pref. Ord. Rate To Free in 
Div. Div. Reserves | Carry 
| Forward | 
£ £ % £ £ 
8,250 16,500 | 10 + 492 
2,500 18,000 | 16 + 807 
5,000 30,000 6 10,000} — 234 
62,500 | 200,593; 15 | 150,000] + 1,280 
10,401 7,500 | 15 5,000 | + 4,103 
20,000 | 136,366] 10 25,000 | — 9,072 
459 12,000 | 10 — 1,737 
a a oa — 3,033 
oe oe + 3,678 
2,500| 2 — 103 
7,500 6,250 5 + 14,888 
| pes j}— 233 
co 1,572 
i + 4,712 
Dr. 472 in 
Dr. 501 issn 
ia — 481 
sos + 917 
2,667 19,500 5 + 11,156 
ao 25,000 | 10 + 10,903 
os 42,000 7 ae + 605 
4,778 45,360; 15 40,000 | + 7,237 
296,100 | 376,337 | 275 25,000 | + 8,310 
12,250 27,214 s tani + 8,661 
5,100 14,437 8} + 838 
150,000 | 1,687,500 | 45 + 162,343 
ok 2,612; ll ~. |= 166 
438 5,176 8 3,000| + 394 
2,700 8,100 1k 7,000! — 607 
17,550 11,035 5t 5,000; + 762 
5,296 6,527 3 oe + 875 
ee 5,625 5 a + 1,859 
35,000} 45,000| 5 20,000 | — 10,667 | 
5,200 29,250 | 13 5,000} + 815 
ie ~ a all — 13,645 
16,500 | 412,000} 10 | 100,000 | + 34,455 
a 76,035 7 re + 13,419 
39,141 62,500 | 12 | 100,000 | — 90,443 
13,125 co oe ao + 3,883 
37,500 30,000 4 9,000 | + 479 
10,893 3631 23 a + 1,675 
23,438 | 18,750 6 10,000 ; + 1,899 
11.718 | 13,021} 5 | 10,000| — 6.848 
14,809 32,890 | 10 7 + 8,658 
7,740 <% i es + 1718 
6,549 14,552 | 10 5,000} + 332 
6,667 6,635 | 5 ho + 902 
41,500 73,500 |10&10} 20,000 | + 1,160 
12,826 17,097 9 8,925} — 316 
22,604 22,604 5 10,000 | + 4,292 
17,158 14,365 7 ts + 2,883 
40,500 17,199 6 om + 1,657 
15,500 4,133 2 3,000 | + 44 
2,362 4,000} 10 + 320 
a 
21,234 24,700 | 6s + 8,185 
2,500 5,000 | 20 + 2,709 
27,000 10,500 6 Fe + 5,287 
2,500 24,000 » 10,000 | + 2,412 
4500 15,000 | 20 15,000 | + 2,430 
875 6,000 | 12 2,500 | + 1,574 
12,000 32,670 a a + 2,554 
2,500 ne ti + 770 
27,934 29,932 2 =. — 2,143 
2,750 aati a . — » 44 
seth 1,255 2} oe + 245 
436,756 | 6,573,534 | 17$¢| 500,000 + 118,267 
oes — sais wie _ ,826 
1,876 17,812 | 233 + 1,952 
5,000 87,500 | 25 + 62,558 
one soe iin + 368 
ese vee - ss + 9,612 
2,596 7,355 | 15 15,000 | + 4,472 
i 24,926 | 10 eg + 28,377 
ne 65,717 | 30 15,000 | + 54 
2,764 2,643 | 10 7,500 | — 5 
9,000 20,250 | 114 5,000; + 343 
3,300 5,750 5 ua + 2,692 
me 6,149 1k 10,000 | — 1757 
1,950 ores sao + 226 
eee Y 34,000 1,787 
1,220 6,250 2,000 : 37 
saaig 78,566 — 1,672 
1,800 10,500 als 267 
4,200 18,200 + 2,577 
3,180 12,690 + 1,587 
1,572 10,750 36 
3,201 15,806 SS 
157,139 56,277 : a 
102,149 | 134,198 so’ 
55,016 77,190 a + 146 
101,028 68,555 ee + 5,795 
48,690 | 132,984 75,000 | + 10,633 
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Preceding Year 
Total | Net | 
Profit | Profit 7 
| oe il 
| 144140 23.835 
| j ¥59 
| 199,455 | 19'p60 | 
324,331 50,133 | § 
| 887,074 | 38) p33 | 
45,006 | “aren | f 
435,970 | 168,348 
60,376 | 20667 | S 
| Dr, 4.178 
40,790 | 1,354! a 
52,167 307 
28,816 | 28,216 § 
Dr. sng | Dr. 309 | 3 
87) 2,175 | 
4,357 | +357 
Dr. 719 | Dr. 719} 
Dr. 508| Dr 5g 
3,578 | 107 
217 | Dr. 67] | [ 
210,583 21,883 
59,829 36.443 | 
368,448 41 800 
182,476 96,226 ; 
831,065 | §99 1 
283,249 | ren, ¢ 
25.564 18.494 
5,595,359 1,806,059 ] 
14,802 | 3.218 
32,624} 8631 
141,742 | 39759 
91,925 |  38'958 
38,137 | 17.957 
33,469 6.995 
212,359 | 9) 5a 
41,997 | 34/164 
2,080} 4.549 
692,094 | 550.614 
119,009 | g4.795 
313,886 | 307/694 
39,381 | 16,422 
167,130 | 72.98 
63,117 | 14.698 po 
166,835 | 48,059 
44,759 | 24814 
152,754 | 52:59 
47,569 | 13.340 
62,382 | 24735 
47,715 | 15,578 
307,978 | 323,094 } 
122,549 | 33221) 
205,438 | 5 104 
57,331 | 34°38 
130,976 | 57.43 
47,399 | 21.837 
61,250} 4,57 
134.029 | 38.313 
25,624 | 9,595 
59,614 38,57 
47,804 32,326 
67,759 26.44 
27,671 | 9,4 
57,943 | 46,335 
12,318} 5,383} 
49,120 | 48,141 
12.761 2,8 , 
6,217 | Dr. 1,979 
115,562,242 | 7,677,242 
4,536 | Dr. 1,759 
22,835 | 21,235 
516,427 154,383 
| 25.766 | 508 |: 
62,670 | 4,048 
39,893 | 15,015 
161,918 | 19,815 
102,995 | 80,479 
28,442 | = 13,142, | 
101,376 , 35,170 
93,096 | 12,495 
15,145 | 13,977 
10,902 5,882 
192,905 | 63,371 | 3 
8.530 | 7,730 
416,681 | 158,274 
47,415 | 16,506 
58,990 35.9% 
45,569 | 14,588 | I 
$1,050 | 13,654 
43,219 | 19,811) - 
' 
| 
1,537,706 | 209,744 
> 
aié.2s1| 168051 | 


t Free of Income Tax. 
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Pure Water 


is Essential... 


STILL MALVERN WATER, the 
purest known water, can still be 


restriction of 
Great 
Singularly free from mineral salts 
and solids, which may be harmful 
to the system, it is highly recom- 


supplied without 


area throughout Britain. 


mended by the medical profession. 


STILL MALVERN WATER can be 

obtained in sealed bottles {Extra large} 

from any Grocer, Chemist or Wine 
Merchant. 


COLWELL SPRINGS 
or. MALVERN 


ST. ANNE’S WELL 
MALVERN 





THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 
has declared, for the 5 years, 1939- 
43, a reversionary bonus of 30/- 
per cent. per annum compound. 


Add distinction to your bundle 
of life policies by including at least 
one bearing “the hall mark of 
sterling quality in mutual life 
assurance.” 





Write to the Secretary 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ 
FUND 


Head Office: 
9, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 2 





ARE YOU OVER 
I7 YEARS OLD? 


NLESS you are over 17, there have been no Black 

Magic Chocolates since you were 14; and at that 

age (if we remember aright) chocolates were chocolates 
‘and never mind the name. 

But if you are over 17, the words “* Black Magic” 
probably strike a chord in your memory. 

Let us help a little. 

A very plain box—glossy black, with a few white 
lines on it. 

Twelve different kinds of chocolates, in simple paper 
cups, without any fripperies. 

Truffle-and-Nougat, Hazel Cluster, Liquid Cherry, 
Orange Cream, Strawberry Cup... heigh-ho. The 
girls loved "em; and the boys took no poor view of 
them, either. 

And now, you say, here it comes—** Come Peace, 
come Black Magic.” But nothing of the sort. There 
will be a lot of pre-war goods back in the shops before 
Black Magic; for though we shall move fast, we shall 
take no short cuts—no half measures, no skimping. 

Don’t expect to buy Black Magic on Armistice Day; 
but when you do buy it, it will be as good asever. We 
believe it will be better, but that will be for you to say. 


Black Magic 
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ROWNTREE & CO. LTD., YORK 





WHAT WILL BE 
YOUR INCOME 


WHEN YOU RETIRE ? 


You may receive a Pension under 
the National Scheme. You may 
receive a Pension from your 
employers. 
BUT will your pension be equal 
to your earnings ? 
Why not secure an additional yearly in- 
come of £100, £200, £300 when you retire 
by means of a Prudential Endowment 
Assurance Policy ? 





* 


To THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. LID. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.! 
Please let me know the yearly cost 


-of securing re 


NAME i 
(Mr., Mrs., or Miss) 


ADDRESS .... 


DATE OF BIRTH... 
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(BENEFACTORS OF MANKIND | 
Ye c0 ly 


HS brilliant American scientist interested 
himself wn the study of gravitation and 





molecular physics, but his great obsession was 
electricity. He lived through the progressive 
stages of candle light, lamp light and gas light, 
and then he contnbuted the electnc arc lamp 


BEHOLD the invisible! 


CHARLES FRANCIS BRUSH (1849-1929) 
His outstanding work was in the field 


to the amenities of civilisation, bmnging noon- 





of light, a subject, akin to life itself, 


whith still engages the seeker after 
scientific truth, and awaits final 
definition. In his great old age he 
was described as “A Pioneer of 
Light". Could any epitaph be more 
honourable? 


day light at midnight to city squares, boulevards 


and broadways. His inventions include a’ 


dynamo, and he claimed the lead storage 
battery as one of his onginal conceptions. The 
Brush Electrical Engineering Co. Ltd., which 
bears his name, sprang directly from his 
activities, and has carried on the tradition of his 
pioneering through half a century of progress 





sie 39 LOUGHBOROUGH, ENGLAND. 


TURBO-GENERATORS, TRANSFORMERS, E.H.T. and M.T. SWITCHGEAR , A.C. ang D.C. 





MOTORS and GENERATORS , CONVERTORS, ELECTRIC TRUCKS, BUS and COACH BODIES 









The stageis set . . . There 
KS Ox is a first-night atmosphere 
Com p \Y in the radio and electrical 
P industry today. 
the curtain rises on the post-war scene, the star 
turn will be provided by the Philco Group. This 
new alliance of progressive manufacturing com- 
panies is going to play an impressive part in 
the development, manufacture and distribution 
of radio and television as well as electro- 
mechanical productions of the widest possible 
variety . . . The stage is set for the great post- 
war programme of the Philco Group. 


az PRILGO 2. 


PHILCO RADIO & TELEVISION CORPORATION OF GREAT BRITAIN LTD . P.R.T. 
LABORATORIES LTD . BRITISH MECHANICAL PRODUCTIONS LTD . HOPKINSON 
MOTORS & ELECTRIC CO LTD . BRITANNIC ELECTRIC CABLE & CONSTRUCTION 
CO LTD . AIRCRAFT & MECHANICAL PRODUCTIONS LTD . AERO ENGINES LTD 


Donington House Norfolk Street Strand Wc2 
CVS-12 








ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 





And when. 


—-_ 


visible comprises all that can be seen by the naked 

eye. Within that range of vision man has learned won- 

derful things. But outside that range lie phenomena mar. 

vellous too. And man is now finding ways to ‘see’ those 
phenomena. Here are two instances. 

Rays of light in the spectrum beyond the violet and 
below the red, which have vibrations too fine or too coarse 
for the human eye to receive, are within the range of speci- 
ally treated photographic plates. Hence, many things about 
the ultimate structure of matter, hitherto hidden from 
sight, are now revealed. 

Engineers have long sought easy means of gauging strains 
and stresses. Through the use of Polaroid the strains and 
stresses in transparent plastic materials can actually be 
seen. 

Both these developments require iodine. They are but 
two of the many recent applications of this remarkable 
element. 

The 10DINE EDUCATIONAL BUREAU was set up in 1938 to 
collect and collate all available information on iodine. The 
services of this Bureau are available free to any institu- 
tion or manufacturer with an iodine problem. 


lodine Educational Bureau 


(3STONEB HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, 8.C.8 
eR RE SS SS ED 








Foot Candles 


What are foot candles to you? What 
is lighting for your works ? An essen- 
tial service to enable your works to 
function and foot candles are the 
measure of the illumination. Adequate 
lightingis the first necessity of good work 
but it must be more; it must be suitable 
for the work in hand to provide good 
seeing and to enable the operatives to 
make the best use of the machinery 
and materials that you provide. 


Benjamin are in the forefront of the 
world’s industrial lighting engineers 
with many years experience behind 
them and a qualified staff capable of 
handling any lighting problem. 


Put your lighting in 
Benjamin’s hands. 





BENJAMIN 


INDUSTRIAL LIGHTING 


THE BENJAMIN ELECTRIC LTD., 
Brantwood Works, London, N.!7. 
TOTtenham 5252 (5 Lines) 
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ore the war the G.E.C. planned and installed lighting 
qipment for tens of thousands of miles of streetsand thorough- 
res, and pioneered many new developments in this important 
ghting field. 

day when the entire G.E.C. resources are devoted to the war 
fort, the Company’s technical experience and _ scientific 
jvancement in all applications of electricity including elec- 
mics, are being increasingly enriched, and will be of 
yalculable value to all concerned with electrification schemes 
her the war. 


Elechification Schemes 


G.E.C. Electrification Schemes have been applied to all industries, 


including: Aircraft Factories; Chemical Works; Collieries ; Food 
Factories; Gold Mines; Iron, Steel and Copper Works; *Loco- 


motive and Railway Carriage and Wagon Works; Mocor Car 
Works; Oil Refineries; Ships and Shipyards; Textile Mills; etc. 


C= alunys tn the forsfrent of electrical progress 


EGENERAL ELE@TRIC CO. LTD.. MAGNET HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 


CANCER 1 not hopeloao 


Statistics at the Christie Hospital have revealed 











sen- that in every 100 cases of a common form of 
s to Cancer, where early treatment is given 80 are 
the alive after 5 years. In cases of late treatment 
uate the number is 18. The moral is obvious—at 
york the first sign of a lump, growth or tumor get 
able medical advice, It may not be Cancer, but if 
sail it is there is a good chance that early treatment 
will be effective. 
S tO 
nery The CHRISTIE HOSPITAL & HOLT RADIUM 
; INSTITUTE of MANCHESTER 20 
"the 
aa POST OFFICE & TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANKS ISSUE 
in 
le of BUY 
of, 
ds. 


1965-1975 


“Well, to tell you the truth, it was 
Robinson who started me off. 
He’s a pretty successful man and 
I noticed he always read it. So I 
began, largely out of curiosity. 
Then I found its judgments were 


pretty shrewd, its opinions 
authoritative and trustworthy. So 
I’ve kept on with it ever since. 

“As you know, I’ve got a finger 
in many pies and it is essential 
for me to know what the North is 
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“Why I read The 
Yorkshire Post” 


thinking and doing. I get to know 
by reading The Yorkshire Post. 
“Another thing. Northern indus- 
tries, politicsand finance re more 
closely linked up with the rest ot 
the country nowadays, and reading 
The Yorkshire Post helps me to see 
national questions in better focus 
“T also rely on The Yorkshire Post 
to give me full reports on many 
northern industrial meetings that 
I cannot get elsewhere.” 
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* On cold dreary days, you'll welcome the warmth 
and cheeriness of Bovril. It helps to ward off chills. 
It stimulates you and gives a feeling of well-being. 
The war has changed many familiar things, but 
the high quality of Bovril remains the same. 


In Bottles — 1 oz. 74d.; 202. 1/2d.; 
4 oz. 2/1}d. ; 8 oz. 3/9d.; 16 oz. 6/2d. 









May be sold quickly through your 
Savings Bank 
Purchasable in multiples of £5 
Interest paid half-yearly 
Interest is subject to Income Tax, 
but tax is not deducted at the 
source. 


++ + 





lsrwed by the National Sevinge Comeities. Lonaun 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 
CAPITAL (PAID UP) - £3,000,000 


RESERVE FUND - - £3,000,000 


Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches & Sub-Agencies 


The Rank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 
exceptional facilities for financing every description of trade with 
the East. 

Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 

The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: 
28, CHARLES I! STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 











NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda. 


Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
BRANCHES: 


Aden and Cochin Madras Kisumu Kenya 
Aden Point (S. India) Mandalay Mombasa \ Cotcay 
Amritsar Colombo Nuwara Nairobi British 
Bombay Delhi Eliya Nakuru B.A, 
Calcutta Kandy Rangoon Entebbe 
Cawnpore Karachi Tuticorin Jinja } Uganda 
Chittagong Lahore Zanzibar Kampala 
Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga ~. Tanganyika Territory 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ... £4,000,000 


PAID-UP CAPITAL... .... £2,000,000 
RESERVE FUND... ... £2,200,000 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business. 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 














BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


ESTABLISHED 1817 
®@ 
London Offices : 
29, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 47, Berkeley Square, W.1 
London Directors : 
I.C. Geddes C. L. Dalziel 
London Manager: H. E. Holiday 


6 
Incorporated in New South Wales with Limited Liability 





REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £14,500,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - - - - -  £85,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED- - - £155,000,000 
(1943 Accounts) 








SYDNEY, SON « Co. 


Surveyors, Valuers & Assessors. 


Specialists in Claims for War Damage, 
Compensation after De-requisitioning, Dilapi- ° 
dations, Deferred Repairs, etc. 


Valuers of Buildings, Plant, Machinery and 
Trade Stocks. Fire Loss Assessors. 





DENMAN HOUSE, 20, PICCADILLY, 


LONDON, W.I. 
Telephone: REGENT 3571/2. 
Offices at Cardiff, Glouces"er, Birmingham, etc. 
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Printed in Great Britain by St. CLewents Press, Lrp., 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHA) 
BANKING CORPORATION 


CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP $20,000,008 

RESERVE FUNDS STERLING - - = = &7,1 25,000 

RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS - $20,000,000 
Head Office (temporarily), 

®, GRACEGHURGCH STREET, LONDON, &.6G.3. 

Chief Manager: A. Monrss, O.B.E. 

BRANCHES AND AGENOIES THROUGHOUT INDIA ayy 

THE FAR EAST, Ete. 

HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED, 
9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.8, a company incorporated in England ang 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, i 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 


Pull particulars may be had on application. 








COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


Guaranteed by the Branches and Agencies 
Australian Government. throughout Australis, 
Banking and Exchange Business of every description transacted 
Bankers to the Govetnment of the Commonwealth of Australia, the 
Government of the State of Queensland, the Government of the State 
of South Australia, the Government of the State of Western Australia, 
the Government of the State of Tasmania, Commonwealth Savings 


Bank of Australia, 8,946 Agencies at Post Offices in Australia, 

As at 80th June, 1944—General Bank Balances... _... £399,100,%08 

° : —- Bank Balances ...... 300,296,765 
Note Issue Department coe sone :199, 586,045 
Rural Credits Department ~- 

Mortgage Bank Department oe 

Other Items 


ere eee oon eee 22,320,801 












A. H. LEWIS, Manager. 
Lendon Office: 8, OLD JEWRY 
Also at AUSTRALIA HOUOUS 


a.c.2. 
E, STRAND, W.C. 














PERSONAL 


T.T.T. Magnums cigarettes bring smoking pleasure 
to those with sensitive palates. Obtainable from 
WHITMORE & BAYLEY, 92, Wigmore Street, 
W.1. Established 1823. 100, 13/4; 500, 65/6; 
1,000, 130/-. Post Free. Sample flat 50 for 6/8. 





POINTERS TO 
POST-WAR PROSPECTS 


Investors, Financial Institutions, Manufacturers, Merchants and all 
those who must keep in touch with the latest developments in, 
and outlook for, British industries will find in Moody’s Trade & 
Commodities Service the facts and figures they require. 


For particulars and samples of this £10 per annum Service 


apply to 
MOODYS-ECONOMIST SERVICES LIMITED, 
King William Street House, London, E.C.4. 
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DRY FLY 


Findlater’s Dry Fly Sherry. 


Wigmore Street, London, Wt 
Wine Merchants to HM. The King 
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This world famed Sherry (formerly 
called Findlater’s Fino) could not be 
registered under that name and there 
by protectéd from imitators. For the 
safeguarding therefore of our world- 
wide clientele we have re-named it~ 


FINDLATER, MACKIE TODD & CO. LTD 
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